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25 Watts 


Size: 10%” Diam; 3%” High 
Sturdy; durable; water and 
xylolproof finish. 

110 Volts AC «DC 
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REQUISITES 


bath... 


| THE TECHNICON COMPANY 
> 215 East 149th Street, New York 51, N. Y. 


icon 
 “LAB-AID” EXPEDITERS 


ana — they speed-up laboratory chores 


»\echnicon paraffin knife 


makes work with paraffin-embedded tissues quick and 
easy. Great for cutting large blocks into small ones; 
for mounting blocks on a microtome object disc; for 
squaring up blocks; for separating ribbons in a water 
Hollow stainless steel handle doesn't heat up; 
spring switch under thumb gives Finger-Tip Heat Con- 
trol — easy to keep knife at the right temperature. 
110 Volts AC - DC When not in use lay knife in saddle rest — Blade UP 
keeps knife hot; Blade DOWN current is ‘‘off."’ 


Lechnicon microstide dryer 


delivers slides ready for staining in 7 minutes! Just 
drop slides, in an Autotechnicon Slide Carrier, into the 
hatch, flip the switch and close the cover. A steady 
current of warm, filtered air blowing over the slides 
carries away all moisture, leaving them bone-dry and 
dust-free. The filter is replaceable. There's no distor- 
tion, either — the warm clean air is well below the 
melting point of paraffin. 


water bath 


insures smooth, even spreading of your tissue ribbons. 
The water temperature is just right — never too hot or 
too cold, thermostatically held at any set temperature 
from 20° to 60°C. There's no melting paraffin to dis- 
tort tissues — no folds or wrinkles, no bubbles due to 
frequent water change. Temperature stays constant, 
day-in, day-out. And it's easy to see your sections 
against the dull finished black interior of the bath. 


Send me literature and prices on 


Technicon Paraffin Knife 
C) Technicon Microslide Dryer 
( Technicon Constant Temperature Water Bath 


City, Zone, State 
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LABORATORY 


Leitz Monocular laboratory and 
student medical microscope 
Model GO 47/92K 


FEATURES 


@ Large stand, light metal 
construction 

@ Coarse and fine adjust- 
ment, fixed monocular tube 
@ New type, swing-out 
substage condenser 


@ Anti-refiection coated oil- 

— lens 100:1, N.A. Designed for extra ruggedness, easier operation 
@ Built-in lamp, for 110 and greater accuracy, the new Leitz student micro- 
poy with cord, switch and scope is ideally suited to teaching requirements. 


Permanently focused, built-in light source; with built- 
in mechanical stage with coaxial drives; fixed monocular tube; coarse 
adjustment by rack and pinion; micrometer fine adjustment with vernier; 
new Abbe type condenser; triple dust-proof nose-piece; Achromats 
10:1 (16mm); 45:1 (4mm); coated oil-immersion lens 100:1; Huyghens 
eyepieces 6x and 10x; available with other lenses and accessories 
to meet special requirements. 


Ask your Leitz dealer for a demonstration, 2 
or write today to Dept. SC105 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


LEITZ MICROSCOPES + SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS « BINOCULARS 
LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 


to 
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LABORATORY OVENS E LABORATORY BATHS | 
Several sizes in both forced-convection and i Refrigerated and non-refrigerated baths of | 
gravity-convection types. For temperatures fd various types for a wide range of operating . 
to 260° C. and constancies as close as +0.5°C. temperatures and extremely close constancies. 
Bulletin 2159-K Catalog 48-K = 
Constant Temperature Equipment | 
AMINCO engineers are old hands at making good products 
better. That's why you find extra quality in every detail of 
Aminco equipment. Finest quolity materials, experienced 
engineering, painstaking production and testing are com- 
bined to give you the most for your money in quality, per- 
formance and service life. Compare and you will agree that 
there is no substitute for Aminco's 30 years of experience. 
BACTERIOLOGICAL A SUB-ZERO TEST 
INCUBATORS CABINETS 
Small-capacity and large-capacity bacterio- Provide low-cost, accurate, and reliable re- 
logical incubators covering a range of from frigeration for testing, conditioning, and 
0°C. to 60°C. Constancy as close as +0.15°C. storage operations. Temp. range, —120°F. 
Many important features. to. +220°F. Dry-ice cooled. — 
Bulletin 2159-K Bulletin 2133-K 
Bus 
Ask for literature of other constant temperature products including Jan 
heaters, thermoregulators, stirrers, relays, etc. ony 
A 
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Science, founded in 1880, is published each Friday by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at the 
Business Press, 10 McGovern Ave., Lancaster, Pa. Entered 
as second-class matter at the Post Office at Lancaster, Pa., 
January 13, 1948, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at the special rate postage provided for in 
the Act of Ae 28, 1925, embodied in Paragraph (d-2) 
Section 34.40 P. L. "& R. of 1948. 


Ali should be sent to Science, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. The AAAS as- 
sumes no responsibility for the safety of manuscripts or for 


the opinions expressed by contributors. Four weeks’ notice 
is required for change of address, and an address stencil label 
from a recent issue must be furnished. Claims for a missing 
number will be allowed only if received within 60 days from 
date of issue. 


Annual subscriptions, $7.50; single copies, $.25; foreign 
postage, outside the Pan-American Union, $1.00; Canadian 
postage, $.50. 


The AAAS also publishes THe ScienTIFIC MONTHLY. Sub- 
scription rates on request. 
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Look for these 

Saunders Books 

at the A.A.A.S. 
Convention - 


Booth 402 


Villee’s Biology: 
The Human Approach 


By Craupe A. Vitter, Harvard University. 580 pages 
with 250 illustrations. $5.00. New! 


Romer—The Vertebrate Body 


By Acrrep S. Romer, Harvard University. 643 pages, 
with 987 illustrations on 363 figures. $5.50. 


Prosser et al.—Comparative 
Animal Physiology 


Edited by C. Lapp Prosser. By Davm W. Bisuop, 
University of Massachusetts, Frank A. Brown, Jr., 
Northwestern University; THeovore L. Jann, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, C. Lapp Prosser, 
University of Illinois, and Verner J. Wutrr, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 888 pages with 312 illustrations. 
$12.50. New! 


Hunter & Hunter’s 
College Zoology 


By Col. Georce W. Hunrer, III, 406th Medical 
General Laboratory, Tokyo, Japan, and F. R. Hunter, 
Ph.D., Florida _ University. 821 pages, with 490 
illustrations. $5.5 


Allee, Emerson, O. Park, T. Park 
and Schmidt—Ecology 


By W. C. Attee, Ph.D., University of Florida; Atrrep 
E. Emerson, Ph.D., University of Chicago; Ortanvo 
Park, Ph.D., Northwestern University; Tuomas Park, 
Ph.D., University of Chicago; Kart P. Scumur, Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum. 837 pages, with 263 
illustrations. $14.00 


Turner’s Endocrinology 


By C. Donne tt Turner, Ph.D., formerly of Utica Col- 
lege of Syracuse University. 604 pages, with 349 illus- 
trations on 164 figures. $6.75. 


DeRobertis, Nowinski and 
Saez on General Cytology 


By E. D. P. DeRosertis, M.D., Institute for the In- 
vestigation of Biological Sciences, Montevideo, W. W. 
Nowinskt, Ph.D., University of Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston, and Francisco A. Saez, Ph.D., 
Institute for the Investigation of Biological Sciences, 
Montevideo. 345 pages, with 143 illustrations. $5.50. 


Gardner’s Neurology 


By Ernest Garpner, M.D., Wayne University College 
of Medicine, Detroit, Michigan. 336 pages, with 202 
illustrations on 134 figures. $4.75. 


Frobisher’s Bacteriology 


By Martin Frosisuer, Jr., S.B., Sc.D., F.A.A.A.S., 
F.A.P.H.A., U. 8. Public Health Service, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 936 pages, with 420 illustrations. $5.50. 

Fourth Edition. 


Anson’s Atlas of 
Human Anatomy 


By Barry J. Anson, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
Medical School. 518 pages, with 1301 illustrations. 
$11.50. New! 


Marshall-Lazier’s Physiology 


By Crype Marsuatt, M.D., formerly of Yale Uni- 
versity. Revised by Epoar L. Lazrer, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 418 pages, with 
303 illustrations. $3.00. Third Edition. 


You'll Find Other Saunders Books on opposite page ——=> 
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Schneider and Karpovich on 
Muscular Physiology 
By Epwarp C. Scuwnemer, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., and Peter V. Karpovicn, Spring- 


field College. 346 pages, illustrated. $3.75. 
Third Edition. 


Heilbrunn’s Physiology 


By L. V. Hemsrunn, University of Pennsylvania. 
748 pages, illustrated. $7.25. Second Edition. 


Arey’s 
Developmental Anatomy 
By Lestre Bramverp Arey, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., 
Northwestern University. 616 pages, with nearly 1400 


illustrations on 590 figures, many in colors. $8.00. 
Fifth Edition. 


Maximow & Bloom’s Histology 
By ALexanper A. Maximow; and Wituiam Boom, 


University of Chicago. 700 pages, with 562 illustra- 
tions. $8.50. Fifth Edition. 


Weatherwax’ Plant Biology 
By Weatnerwax, Indiana University. 451 


pages, with 380 illustrations on 190 figures. $4.25. 
Second Edition. 


Palmquist and Petry’s 
Botany Laboratory Book 
By Epwaro M. Patmguist, University of Missouri, 


and Loren C, Petry, Cornell University. 190 pages, 
illustrated. $2.25. 


Abernethy’s Organic Chemistry 


By Joun Leo Apernetuy, Ph.D., formerly of Uni- 
bye of South Carolina. 317 pages, illustrated. 


Clark, Nash and Fischer on 
Quantitative Analysis 
By Georce L. Crarx, Ph.D., D.Se., University of 
Illinois, Leonarp K. Nasu, Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 


versity, and Rosertr B. Fiscuer, Ph.D., Indiana Uni- 
versity. 448 pages, illustrated. $4.25. 


Heisig’s Semimicro 
Qualitative Analysis 


By G. B. Hetsic, University of Minnesota. 356 pages, 
illustrated. $3.50. Second Edition. 


Harrow’s 
Textbook of Biochemistry 


By Benyamin Harrow, Ph.D., The City College, 


College of the City of New York. 609 pages, illus- 
trated. $6.00. Fifth Edition. 


Harrow’s Laboratory 
Manual of Biochemistry 
By Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D., and Associates, City 


College, College of the City of New York. 149 pages, 
illustrated. Wire-O Binding. $2.25. Third Edition. 


These are just 
a few of the 
teachable texts 


published by 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 


December 8, 1950 


Philadelphia 5 
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Micro-Electrophoresis 


Apparatus LK 30 


. .« .« For interferometric determination of concentration gradients in 
body proteins, cerebrospinal fluid, enzymes, immunization processes, etc. 


Fig. 1— Light from a source, S, is 
converted to parallel beams by 
means of a lens; then passed 
through interferometer plate, J, 
which produces a front and back 
beam. Beams are directed on cell, 
C, reflected there, superimposed 
by some plate, J, and returned 
through lenses to photographic 
plate, P. 


Image of cell channel 


Fig. 2— A typical curve prepared 
from the photographic record of 
the interference bands shows the 
concentration of the various com- 
ponents in the solution. 


The Kern Micro-Electrophoresis Apparatus provides an ideal 
instrument for conveniently, rapidly and accurately analyzing pro- 
tein mixtures in biological materials. It employs a micro-cell 
developed by H. Labhart and H. Staub, as described in Helvetica 
Chimica Acta, XXX, 1954 (1947). With this cell measuring 30 mm 
in height by 1.5 mm in width by 5 mm in depth, a sample of only 
0.4 ml is required for the test. The apparatus utilizes a modified 
Jamin Interferometer to measure the changes in refractive index of 
the solution (Fig. 1). Images of cell channels are striped with light 
and dark bands on the photographic plate. This record is then 
cross-plotted (Fig. 2) to give the relative concentrations of the respec- 
tive components of the solution. The Kern Apparatus is compactly 
built with the cell readily accessible outside the case. Has a mirror 
reflex camera; automatic counter. No adjustments are necessary 
because the interference pattern is not affected by the position of 
the cell. Since an analysis may be completed in about 1% hours, 
apparatus is also well adapted to routine work on serum and cere- 
brospinal fluid. The unit is easy to operate by untrained personnel. 
Accuracy depends upon concentration of solution under investiga- 
tion; accuracy for a 1% solution: 2.5°%,. Each photograph is auto- 
matically numbered and the progress of the electrophoresis may be 
observed in the eye piece on top of the case. Light is provided by a 
sodium lamp. The Model LK 30 operates on 115 volts, 60 cycles 
AC. Over-all dimensions of case, 16 by 18'4 by 11% inches high. 
There are no moving parts; no thermostat. Detailed specifications 
and price on request. 


A. S. ALOE COMPANY 


General Offices: 1831 Olive Street, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
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= Only an International Centrifuge can offer you such fee 
a wide range of interchangeable accessories. No 
other Centrifuge is so adaptable to your requirements 
present and future. 

Only genuine International heads, metal shields, 
trunnion rings, cups, and rubber cushions can give 
you peak performance from your International Cen- 
trifuge. Fifty years of engineering experience insure 
safety, reliability and smooth operation. Each acces- 
sory is stamped with the ©) monogram and 
each individual piece is test run under overload for 
your protection. 

Illustrated here are a few of the accessories for the 
International Size 2. Send us the serial number of 
your Centrifuge and we will gladly send you a 
descriptive Bulletin listing all of the accessories usable 
on your machine. 


INTERNATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Boston 35, Mass., U.S.A. 


December 8, 1950 7 
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Slakisten's Newest aud Geer 


SEE THESE NEW TEXTS AT BOOTH 3 


patten's EARLY EMBRYOLOGY OF THE CHICK wew 4th evition 


Many new and clearly labelled illustrations 
have been added in this new edition of a 
famous embryology text. Each has been 
selected for its clearness and accuracy in 
supplementing the basic facts of vertebrate 


embryology. Written in a simple and con- 
cise form, it gives the beginning student 
only the essential information by carrying 
the development of the chick through the 
first four days of incubation. 


102 Illus., 343 Figs., 235 Pages plus Index 
Tentative Price $3.75 


rucw’s THE FROG 


The first text since 1900 devoted exclu- 
sively to the normal development of the 
frog. Because of the frog’s aquatic and 
terrestrial stages, it is an ideal specimen for 
studying the basic principles of develop- 
ment of the higher vertebrates. All com- 


ITS REPRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


plicated and detailed descriptive terms are 
defined in the 750-word glossary, and the 
many illustrations, based on direct observ a- 
tions of the egg and embryo, clarify the 
subject. 

166 Illus., 325 Pages—$4.25 


crisate’s COMPARATIVE ANATOMY LABORATORY MANUAL 


Containing more information than the 
average, this manual studies the amphioxus, 
frog, carp, alligator, pigeon, bat, seal, cat, 
sheep, dogfish, chicken, turtle. and wood- 
chuck. Besides being a convenient and 


dependable method of review, the un- 
labelled drawings permit the student to 
spend most of his time dissecting and study- 
ing specimens rather than in time-con- 
suming drawing details. 


41 Plates, 232 Pages—$3.00 


marsHatt's LABORATORY GUIDE IN ELEMENTARY MICROBIOLOGY 


NEW 2nd 


New experiments are included in this new 
edition of a widely used lab guide for an 
introductory course. They are arranged in 
six sections—introductory technic, mor- 
phology. physiology, applied bacteriology, 


EDITION 


serology, and infections. Each section is 
concluded with a group of questions de- 
signed to help the student in his analysis of 
the subject. 

248 Pages— Tentative Price—$2.50 
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EXAMINE ALL 


MEREDITH'S SCIENCE OF HEALTH NEW 2nd EDITION 


A new edition of the most popular text for teresting style gives the student a clear 
college hygiene courses brought completely picture of the fundamentals of personal. 
up-to-date with new illustrations, graphs, physical and mental health, and helps him 
tables, charts and new material on con- to understand the health problems of the 
temporary subjects. Its readable and in- country today. 


48 Tables and Charts, 134 Illus., 452 Pages—$3.75 


sessey's MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI 


An orderly and complete treatment of the _ literature for the identification of fungi, the 
structures, life histories, and classifications references at the end of each chapter, and 
of all the important groups of fungi. Of — the outstanding new and original drawings. 
great importance is the 96-page guide to the 210 Illus., 770 Pages—$7.00 


sraun’s DECIDUOUS FORESTS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 


The basic facts and problems involved in authoritative and complete account of the 

the ecology, succession, and geography of virgin forests complete with excellent illus- 

the deciduous forests are brought together trations, maps, and up-to-date tables. 

for the first time in this book. It is an 95 Illus., 90 Tables, 596 Pages—$10.00 
Additional Linen-Backed Maps—$1.50 each 


WERTHEIM’S 


INTRODUCTORY EXPERIMENTS IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


2nd Edition 2nd Edition 


A brief but well-rounded study of organic Especially valuable when used with 
chemistry emphasizing the fundamentals “Wertheim’s Introductory.” Enough ex- 
and omitting the details and technicalities. periments are included for the teacher to 
The direct simple presentation is well exercise selectivity—those of the “prop- 


within the student’s grasp. erties” type predominate. 
84 Illus., 173 Pages—$4.00 34 Illus., 221 Pages—$2.00 


Tre ISTON co 


1012 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Deceraber 8, 1950 5, PA. 
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Coming in the Spring 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Coming in January by KATHERINE CHAMBERLAIN 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL BIOLOGY 


by MARY S. GARDINER 


COLLEGE ZOOLOGY 
Sixth Edition by HEGNER & STILES 


FOUNDATIONS OF BIOLOGY 
Seventh Edition by WOODRUFF & BAITSELL 


TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 


by GEORGE LAWRENCE 


INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY 


by LILLIAN H. MEYER 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Revised Edition by PRUTTON & MARON 


COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 
Fifth Edition by HARRY N. HOLMES 


EVOLUTION EMERGING—Volumes | & II 
by WILLIAM K. GREGORY 


MAN AND THE LIVING WORLD 
Revised Edition by &. &. STANFORD 


BACTERIOLOGY 
Fifth Edition by ROBERT £. BUCHANAN 


BASIC HORTICULTURE 
Revised Edition by VICTOR R. GARDNER 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY 
Fourth Edition by STUART E. BRINKLEY 


INTRODUCTORY ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Revised Edition by ARTHUR L. ANDERSON 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


10 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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Spectrophotometry is being used more 
and more in analytical chemistry. New 
techniques and developments require in- 
struments that are versatile and depend- 
able. The Beckman Model DU Spectro- 
photometer and accessory equipment 
meet these requirements. The Flame 
Spectrophotometer, the Fluorescence 
Accessory Set, the Deep Cell Compart- 
ment, and the Diffuse Reflectance Set 
operate dependably in a wide range of 
uses. The Beckman Model B Spectro- 
photometer meets the need for a 
medium-priced instrument that will re- 
produce readings to 0.5 millimicron. 
Our technical staff will be glad to dis- 
cuss problems in spectrophotometry with 
you. Let us give you information. 


Write or call our office nearest you for techni- 
cal bulletin 104 “Photoelectric Instruments”. 


* 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS CIN© LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO . 


WEW YORK WASHINGTON 


December 8, 1950 


CHICAGO newar« 


LOS ANGELES 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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TITRILOG 
The new Consolidated Titrilog, Model 26-102, continu- 
ously records the concentration of sulfur compounds 
each as SO:, H.S, mercaptans, thioethers, and disulfides 
in monitoring oT control problems. 

This highly sensitive and stable instrument will respond 


to a change in concentration as 
low as one part in ten million 
in approximately 20 seconds. 
Provisions are included for 

selective measurement of com- 
pounds of specific interest. 
The entire unit is housed in a 
single cabinet and it operates 
on standard 60-cycle, 115-volt 
power. 

For further information, write 

for Bulletin CEC 1810-X20. 


Analytical MASS SPECTROMETER 


The Consolidated Analytical Mass Spectrometer 1s th 
accepted standard for analytical measurements and a, 
search in the major petroleum and chemical c i 
throughout the world. ae 
Designed to satisfy the most critical research investiga 
tor, this Consolidated Mass Spectrometer is en i a 
and constructed in a manner to permit com aa t 
analysis on a simple routine basis. binned 


For further information, write for Bulletin CEC 1800-X23 


“CONSOLIDA 


TED ENGINE 


ORPORATION 


Isotope-Ratio MASS SPECTROMETER 


‘Through its ability to sort atoms and molecules according 
to weight, the Consolidated-Nier Isotope-Ratio Mass 


Spectrometer is the ideal ins 
' trument for the preci 
rapid assay of stable isotopes. aden 


Designed specifically f 
y for this one job, . 
Mass Spectrometer’s ex- job, the Isotope-Ratio 


ceptional accuracy, com- 
bined with simplicity of 
operation, makes it a 
practical tool for scien- 
tific and industrial re- 
search in the important 
and expanding fields in- 
volving stable isotope 
techniques. 

For further informa- 
tion, write for Bulletin 
CEC 1803-X23. 


LEAK DETECTOR 


Operating on the mass spectrometer principle, the Con- 
solidated Leak Detector offers a rapid, accurate, and 
economical means for the location of leaks in vacuum or 


pressure systems. 

Using inert, noncontaminating helium gas as the testing 
material, this instrument combines extreme sensitivity 
with the utmost in relia- 
bility. Passage of helium 
through a leak is indi- 
cated by an audible alarm 
as well as leak-rate 
meter. 

Portability permits the 
Leak Detector to be used 
anywhere that 6o-cycle, 
115-volt power is avail- 
able. 

For further information, 
write for Bulletin CEC 
1801-X20. 


Analytical Instruments for Science and Im 
620 NORTH LAKE AVENUE - PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 
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of SURPLUS! It's 


SURPLUS OPTICAL BARGAINS 


The Chance of a Lifetime To Effect Sensational Savings! 


Nowhere in America will you find such an immense stock of Optical 
goods—Lenses and Prisms by the millions 
too. Yes, we've got the variety to take care of almost any optical 
need! What's more, we've got prices which in many cases are only a 
mere fraction of the original cost of manufacture. But that's the story 
the reason why Laboratories, leading R h and 


A 


Scientists are buying from us in 
Bic . 


YOUR CHANCE TO SAVE REAL MONEY! 


MAKE A MICROSCOPE—cGet wonderful results. Own an 

instrument worth many times the cost to you. Simply con- 

vert a U. S. Gov't Rillescope (Govt. cost over $65.00). It's 

easy! We show you how. No machining required. Get up 

to 40 Power. Scope we furnish is used but good condition 
. sent complete with extra lenses and direction sheet. 


WRENCHES—for above project, to simplify and speed up 
work— 

Stock BBO-W $1.00 Postpaid 


DON’T MISS THESE 
BINOCULAR BARGAINS 


American Made! 
Save Real Money! 
An opportunity to own a truly 
fine pair of American-made glasses 
at substantial savings over glasses 
of comparable quality. Made by 
Anchor Optica! Co., our Binoculars 
are light-weight, dust-proof, mois- 
ture-proof, expertly collimated. 
Designed and built to stay in 
collimation even under rough use- 
age. Optics are low reflection 
coated—precision made for clarity 
and sharp definition. Metal parts 
chemically trented to prevent cor- 
rosion. Anchor Binoculars come 
with sturdy Carrying Case and neck strap. All giusses fac- 
tory tested and inspected—guaranteed for full year against 
any defects in workmanship or materials. Sold with 10 DAY 
MONEY RACK PRIVILEGE. 


Steck #063-W .......... $75.00 Postpaid 
Stock 3964-W .......... 85.00 Postpaid 
Stock #965-W .......... 98.50 Postpaid 
Stock #066-W .......... 


50 
(Be sure to add 20% Fed. Tax) 


SPECIAL! SPECIAL! 
% RONCHIRULINGS 


Black Line Grating — 


Plate glass with etched parallel black lines—space hetween 
each line is same as thickness of the ruled line itself. Made 
by photographic process. Number of lines per inch ranges 
from 65 to 133 as shown below. Normally cost $400 to $5.00 
per sq. inch. Used for fine measuring, testing and measuring 
astronomical mirrors, testing ~~ objectives, camera 
objectives, and magnifiers, used in pairs to see diffraction 


99.50 Postpaid 


pattern. (Some seconds, with shght scratches.) 
1 in, x 1 in, in. x 2 in. 

Stock Lines Stock Lines 

No. Per In. Price No. Per In Price 
2122-W 65 $ .75 | 2133-W 65 $1.50 
2126-W -% | 2134-W 85 1.50 
2127-W 110 1.00 2136-W 110 2.00 

28-W 1.00 | 2137-W 2.00 
2129-W 1.00 2138-W 133 2.00 


. . but it can't last forever. WE URGE YOU to take advantage of 
these outstanding money-saving opportunities AT ONCE! 


e. Our stock is still 


A WONDERFUL BUY! 


Amazing Pocket-Size 


10 POWER -- 


SPOTTING SCOPE 


Complete With Tripod and Swivel Tlead 
Only 5%” long—8%” high on tripod. 
Adapted from Army telescope and worth 
many times our price. Excellent for 
clarity and sharpness. Has prism & 
erecting system, achromatic objective, 


Ramsden Eye-Piece. Lenses low reflection coated. Ideal 
Seope for and hunters. 


SO MUCH for SO LITTLE! 


SIMPLE LENS KITS!_rnkF LENS CRAFTERS DELIGHT! 


Fun for adults! Fun for children! Kits meclude plainly 
written, illustrated booklet showing how you can build lots 
of optical items. Use these lenses in photography for copy- 
ing, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS. 


for 
“Dummy Camera”, Kodachrome Viewer, Detachable Reflex 
View Finder for 35 mm. cameras, Stereoscopic Viewer, ground 
glass and enlarging focusing aids. And for dozens of other 
uses in experimental optics, building TELESCOPES, low 
power Micruscupes, etc, 


Stock 32-W—10 lenses $1.00 Postpaid 
Stock 25-W—45 lenses ........... $5.00 Postpaid 
Stock 210-W—SO lenmen .... $10.00 Postpaid 
NON-ABSORBING BEAM-SPLITTING MIRROR—Liatest 
development! Optically flat to 4% wave length. Size: 


1-15/16” x 2-15/16"—%” thick. Reflects approximately 50% 
and transmits approximately 50%. No light is absorbed. 
Has a three-layered film which accomplishes non-absorption. 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Consist of all unmounted lenses 
you need to make the as a projectors: 

4” 


Stock #4038-W ......... 2 $8.35 Postpaid 
Stock #4039-W ......... $3.35 Postpaid 
LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 

Sheet Polarizing Material— 
Stock #691-W ...... lair of 1” dia. Circles ...... 20¢ Pstpd. 
Stock 76¥2-W lair of 2” dia. Circles 35¢ Pstpd. 


TERRIFIC BARGAIN! BUBBLE SEXTANT 
BRAND NEW and with Automatic Electric Averaging Device 
and Illuminated Averaging Disc for nighttime use. Govt. 
cost $217. Though brand new, we have re-checked Bubble 
and Collimation and guarantee perfect working order. 
Price includes wooden rrying Clea. Full directions for 
use accompany each — 

Stock 3933-W $22.50 Postpaid 
BUBBLE SEXTANT—TYPE @ condition but 
may be slightly used. Each has been carefully checked and 
collimated. Averaging device for nighttime use. Carryin 

Case and instruction booklet included. Gov't cost abow 
$325.00. Stock asecses . $82.50 Postpaid 
TELESCOPE EYE-PIFCE—Consists of 
2 Achromatic lenses F.L. 28 mm. in a 
metal mount. 


Prices. Nv 


IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 


Stock #5140-W .......... $4.50 Postpaid 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 


December 8, 1950 


Types of 


EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY - BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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When ACCURACY 
is important... 


CASTLE AUTOCLAVES are ideally suited to 
precision laboratory work because uni- 
form temperature is rigidly maintained 
throughout the chamber. This temperature 
is selective at any point from 212°F. to 
260°F., hence adaptable for all routine and 
research work. 


SINGLE WALL TYPE is generally suitable 
for laboratory procedures. It is equipped 
with condenser hood which prevents 
moisture dripping on contents. 


DOUBLE WALL TYPE gives you the drying 
effect of a separate pressure jacket. This 
type can be used for general surgical 
purposes. 

Interior equipment to meet your require- 
ments. Write: Wilmot Castle Co., 1212 
University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


Single wall No. 1826-L 


( Bacteriological 
Apparatus 


DURING the past thirty years 
The Coleman & Bell Company 
has developed processes for the 
preparation and purification of 
several hundred dyes for use as 
biological stains. 


These products are prepared in 
our laboratories on a semi-com- 
mercial scale. In connection 
with their manufacture and 
purification, we have developed 
a testing laboratory equipped 
for testing the purity of these 
products both chemically and 
biologically. Most of the com- 
mon stains are offered with the 
Certificate of the Biological 
Stain Commission. 


NOT FOR DRUG USE 
& Bell Co., Norwood, 0. 


C & B Products 
are distributed by 
Laboratory and 
Physician Supply 
Houses Through- 
out the World 


Write for Copy of 
Our Catalog 


Biological Stains | 


THE COLEMAN & BELL CO., INC., Manufacturing Chemists: NORWOOD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Z PRODUCTS FOR RESEARCH & TEACHING 


ALWAYS 
IN 
SHARP 
FOCUS 
WITH 
itp magnifinder 

A precision viewing 
magnifier with fixed-focus coated optics 
for critical focusing with all reflex and 


ground glass back cameras. 3.5 X magni- 
fication. Provides sharp, highly-luminous 


Consists of 14 pre- 

selected, solid- 

colored optical glass 
filters, 2”x 2” squares, i 
in a special filter-file case. : 


Permanent, durable—for a 
lifetime of service. 
Assortment contains full spec- 
tral range plus 5%, 25%, and 
50% neutral densities. 


image. 
Single 2"« 2” Filters, $6.50 each. 
The price is $495 list. Write for FREE leaflet. 


Give point to your lectures with the ) 


The perfect precision pointer for the lecturer who souiines ; 

a sharply defined arrow-image which clearly indicates the 

ee eee specific point of discussion, at greater projection distances. 
. Uses standard, readily-aveilable, easily replaceable 32 candle-power, low- 

e lamp. 

+ @peetes on ordinary house current, 115 Volt AC, with transformer built 
into DELUXE, permanent carrying case. Complete unit Underwriters’ approved. 

* Made from precision, lathe-machined, light-weight metals, completely 
anodized. Perfectly hand-balanced with feather-touch momentary switch. 

* Aspheric, highest-efficiency optical system, projecting a crisp, sharp, intensely 
brilliant arrow on the screen for extra-long projection throw. 

* Helical, micro-focusing ground and polished objective. 

* Supplied with full 25 feet of detachable line cord—all contained in solid 
wood-framed leatherette-lined fitted instrument case. 


| Manufactured by OPTICAL CO., INC. 


200 North Water St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


4 
} 
‘ 
$4950 
with line 
q 49 wi 
LIST PRICE and carrying 

“9 
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FOR PHOTOMICROGRAPHY ff AGAIN AVAILABLE! a 
A limited quantity of 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
| FILTER KITS Ce | 
| 


PROPORTIONAL COUNTING 
to Your nuclear Scaler 


with 


Nuciear Model 1061 Linear Amplifier can be 
quickly plugged into any NUCLEAR Scaler not 
equipped with a built-in amplifier to provide 
proportional counting. Sensitivity adjustment is 
calibrated in millivolts, with a choice of 1 or 10 
millivolt maximum sensitivity. Frequency 
response is flat from 10,000 cycles to 1.5 mega- 
cycles. Oscilloscope terminals are provided on 


the front panel, with other connections on the 
back of the case. Scaler may be operated inde- 
pendently of the amplifier by using convenient 
ON- OFF switch on amplifier panel. For further 
data on NUCLEAR Proportional Counters or 
other matched NUCLEAR Instruments and 
accessories, write for Catalog K. 


nuclear INSTRUMENT & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
237 West Erie Street * Chicago 10, Illinois + Cable Address: “Nuclear” 


@ Seating Units for Every Type of Rediation Counting 
@ Complete “Packaged” Counting Systems 
®@ Health Monitoring Instr ts for Personnel Protection 


@ Glass Wall, Mica Window, and Windowless Counters 
@ Portable Count Rate Meters 
@ Complete Line of Accessories for the Nuclear Laboratory 


nuclear «precision INSTRUMENTATON FOR NUCLEAR MEASUREMENTS” 


Model—Just Developed 
FROG TADP O LE 


(5 mm.) 


M** by the wax plate reconstruction 
method, scale 85X. Completely dis- 
sectible, showing ventricals and cavities of 
the brain, digestive tract, pronephric duct 
and tubules, liver, heart, visceral pouches, 
nephrostomes, notochord, oral suckers, nasal 
pit, stomodeal pit, pronephric shelf, anus, 
and other detailed structures. Over 200 
serial tissue sections were used in this re- 
construction. 
a colors for the germ layers and 
their derivatives are used, blue for the 
ectoderm, yellow for the endoderm, and red 
for the mesoderm. 
ated having been offered before, this 
model is unique in its originality, and 
should prove very useful in every embryo- 
logical and biological laboratory. 
FROG TADPOLE. Dissectible into 6 parts, 17” *5}”, made of “Everlasting” rubber 
composition, with 37 keyed parts represented . 54.5 0 


Est. 1919 
NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 


28 West 30th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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LINEAR A 1061 Bese 
AR AMPLIFIER 
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Testing for sound lost between 
telephone receiver and ear. Many 
subjects were used in these tests. 


How to compensate for 
a curl... and add to 
your telephone value 


Bell scientists know that the telephone 
is not used under ideal laboratory con- 
ditions. There is never a perfect seal 
between receiver and user’s ear. A curl 
may get in the way, or the hand relax 
a trifle. And ears come in many shapes 
and sizes. So some sound escapes. 


Now, sound costs money. To deliver 
more of it to your ear means bigger 
wires, more amplifiers. So Bell Labo- 
ratories engineers, intent on a thrifty 
telephone plant, must know how much 
sound reaches the ear, how much leaks 
away. They mounted a narrow “sam- 
pling tube” on an ordinary handset. 


Automatic recorder plots sound pressures de- 
veloped in the ear canal at different frequencies. 


The tube extended through the re- 
ceiver cap into the ear canal. As sounds 
of many frequencies were sent through 
the receiver, the tube picked up a por- 
tion, and sent it through a condenser 
microphone to an amplifier. That sam- 
pling showed what the ear received. 


As a result, Bell scientists can com- 
pensate in advance for sound losses— 
build receivers that give enough 
sound, yet with no waste. That makes 
telephone listening always easy and 
pleasant. 


It’s another example of the way Bell 
Telephone Laboratories work to keep 
your telephone service one of today’s 
biggest bargains. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES 


fi \ Working continually to keep your telephone 
\\ LL) service big in value and low in cost. 


~ 
| ; 
| 
| 
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NEW PREPARATIVE 


refrigeration. 


@ Electric drive — self-balancing. 
of operation. 
safety with dependability. 


flexibility in use. 


605 O'NEILL AVE. 


ULTRACENTRIFUGE 


@ At 40,000 rpm, 144,000 g with 160 — ml load. 
@ Angle-type rotors run in vacuum chamber. 


@ Controlled rotor temperatures with 


@ Automatic controls govern entire fast cycle 
@ Armor-steel guard and interlocks combine 


@ Selection of rotors (up to 1100 ml) provides 


For more detailed data, write: 


SPECIALIZED INSTRUMENTS 
CORPORATION 


BELMONT, CALIF. 


PURINA 


LABORATORY 
cHOW 


PURINA LABORATORY CHOW 


You can depend on Purina Laboratory 
Chow for uniform results because there’s 
no change in the formula today, this year, 
or any year. It’s the laboratory’s “Unifor- 
mula” ration, made especially to give you 
a constant, unchanging diet in experiments 
with animals lasting over several genera- 
tions. Purina Laboratory Chow is made 
from top-quality ingredients. It’s in Checker 
form to make it easy to feed. Try Purina 
Laboratory Chow today. Order it through 
your nearest Purina Dealer. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY ~ St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


In Science’s ‘‘Uniformula’”’ Ration 
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LABORATORY 
CAGES 


EQUIPMENT 


Laboratory Animal Equipment for your every need 


What's your problem? Is it housing a large number 
of laboratory animals in a limited space or finding 
that “special answer” to an unusual cage need? 
There is a Bussey cage and rack to end your search. 

We make cages, racks, automatic watering 
systems or complete equipment for the housing 
and sanitary care of all laboratory animals. Bussey 
Products Co. offers complete cage units that assure 
maximum efficiency, compact sizes and minimum 
work for the user. 


The improved “Permaweld” welded-wire construc- 
tion is a result of top-notch engineering. Our 
modern production techniques permit price econ- 
omy. The results can’t be beat. Hundreds of the 
country’s leading laboratories can tell you that. 

Need help on a tough “special problem”? 
Our engineers will gladly assist you with any size 
and type of cage or rack to meet your special 
applications. Just write for our catalog or submit 
your specifications, 


_ BUSSEY PRODUCTS CO., 6000-19 W. Sist St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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—— ; SMALL ANIMAL CAGE 
VBS 
cact GENERAL PURPOSE CAGE 
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AUTOMATIC WATERING SYSTEM 
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THE Berkeley MODEL 902 
DOUBLE PULSE GENERATOR 


TYPICAL PULSE COMBINATIONS 


The Berkeley Double Pulse Generator produces two BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS: PULSE DURATION 
pulses individually controllable in width, amplitude and bo 
time relation to each other. Pulse amplitude is indivi- microseconds. SPACING between pulses vari- 

i H . able from —0.5 to +10 microseconds. REPE- 
dually adjustable without cross effect from 0 to +50 v. 
and 0 to —200 v. A fine control, plus a 10 to 1 step 10, 10 to 100 and 100 to 1000 cycles; can be 
attenuator permits varying the amplitude of both pulses externally triggered. OUTPUT IMPEDANCE 
after mixing approximately 400 ohms, maximum output 


voltage,—200 v. CONTROL CALIBRATION 
ACCURACY +5%, over entire range. 


* COMPLETE 
INFORMATION is yours 
for the asking; please 
request Bulletin 902-S. 


FOCUSING ZIRCONIUM 


New 


Rad ically POSITION 


i KNOB 


“ZIRCONARC” PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC LAMP 


For better black-and-white and 
color photomicrographs 


Combines the concentrated light of the Western Union No. 3B. on or each 
poke gh An excellent elementary set. Other popular sets listed in 
correction, free from chromatic aberration. . . . Prac- our catslog. Write for copy Wf you do not have one. 
tically harmless to living cultures. . . . Built with the 


same precision as the microscope itself. Over-all 
length of lamp, 10”. Height, 6%”. Base, 4%" x 
6%”. Price, complete with power unit and 40-watt 
= $325. Order direct or from leading supply 
ealers. 


Write for Bulletin ZL-321S 


FISH-SCHURMAN CORPORATION 


230 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. ~ No. 32B. BARNES DISSECTING MICROSCOPE .. $4.00 ea. 
Wood block with 10X magnifier—screw focus. 


THE GRAF-APSCO COMPANY 
5868 Broadway Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Essential Media and Supplements 
for 


MICROBIOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 


LIQUID PREPARATIONS: 


GBI 

“Vitamin Free” Casein Hydrolysate 
An acid hydrolysate of a 10% solution of 
Vitamin Test Casein GBI. Vitamins are 
removed by several carbon treatments. 
When suitably supplemented, it will sup- 
port excellent growth of organisms em- 
ployed in microbiological procedures. 
Offered in sterilized liquid form, ready 
to use, 100 ml. serum bottles. 


GBI 
Riboflavin Basal Medium 
A complete medium suitable for micro- 
biological riboflavin assay. Offered in 
sterilized liquid form, ready to use, 100 
ml. serum bottles. 
GBI 
Yeast Supplement Solution 
A sterile solution suitable for preparing 
culture media. Each 10 ml. ampul of 
Solution with other necessary ingredi- 


ents is sufficient to prepare 500 ml. of 
Riboflavin Basal Medium Stock Solution. 


GBI 
Biotin Solution 


Pure crystalline biotin (free acid), un- 
complicated by other B-complex factors, 


Write for Latest Price List No. 677 


is offered in 1 ml. ampules each contain- 
ing 25 micrograms in water solution, 


POWDERED PREPARATIONS: 


GBI 
Niacin Basal Medium 
Lyophilized Powder 
A complete medium suitable for micro- 
biological niacin assay. Offered in 
lyophilized form in serum bottles con- 
taining sufficient dry material to make 
up 500 ml. of medium ready to use. 


33 
$33 


“Vitamin Free” Casein Hydrolysate 
Enzymatic — Lyophilized Powder 
An enzymatic hydrolysate rendered 
vitamin free by carbon adsorption and 
dried by lyophilizing. Useful in various 
microbiological procedures. Bottle con- 
tains sufficient dry powder to make 100 
ml. of solution which is ready to use in 
the medium being prepared. Dilution is 
made right in the bottle in which the 

hydrolysate is sold. 


OTHER GBI MEDIA INGREDIENTS 


Crystalline vitamins, amino acids and 
other accessory growth factors. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


Reg. U. S. 


60 LABORATORY PARK GBI CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


+t 
++ 
# 
$33 
$33 
33: 
$3 
$33 
; 
| 
$38 
$33 
| 
GBI 
| 
| 
+ 33 
33 
333 
$f 
+ 
$+ 
+ N 4 
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The first comprehensive 

study of the long-range 

effects on world economy 
of atomic power 


ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS of 
ATOMIC 
POWER 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 


Directed by SAM H. SCHURR 
and JACOB MARSCHAK 


HIS VOLUME by economists of the 

Cowles Commission, besides considering 
the implications of atomic power on world 
economy, includes an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of atomic power, and its future 
effects on residential heating and on the 
industries producing coal, oil, electricity, 
aluminum, iron and steel, cement, bricks, 
railroad transportation and many other items. 
The final chapter discusses the possibilities of 
atomic power in industrialization of back- 
ward areas. $6.00 


At your bookstore, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Hellige-Truog Testers have 
gained universal acclaim be- 
cause they are based on 
sound scientific methods and 
are highly accurate. They 
have won the sponsorship of 
the foremost authorities on 
soil chemistry and thousands 
of testers are used by U.S. 
Government Agencies, as well 
as by professional and ama- 
teur gardeners. 


FOR THE DETERMINATION OF SOIL REACTION 


PHOSPHORUS POTASSIUM - MAGNESIUM 


CALCIUM - CHLORIDES NITRATES AMMONIA SULFATES 


WRITE FOR NEW SOIL TESTER BOOKLET No. 695-SC 


HELLIGE INC. 


THE LaMOTTE FILTR-ION 


Inexpensive, Disposable Unit 
for small scale production of 


CHEMICALLY PURE WATER 
for use in 
General Scientific Work 


(Delivers neutral (pH 7.0) 

sw water free of mineral ions. 
Ideal source of water for 
pH work—soil testing— 
preparation of Reagent 
Solutions—and many other 
uses where distilled water 
is now required. 


Employs new self-indicat- 
ing resins. 


Can be used anywhere—in the laboratory—in the 
home—in the field. Assured satisfaction—Banishes 
the distilled water problem. 


Price $3. 85 each 
Re-fill_ packs containing sufficient resin 
for twice recharging the unit are $3.50 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. “H” Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 
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In Medicine (Bacteria 20,000X). 

Bacteria and viruses can be studied 

to yield new data on morphology 
| and structure. 


In Chemistry (Road Dust 6000X). 
Extremely useful for studies of par- 
ticle size, shape, and distribution. 


The RCA Electron Microscope, 
Type EMT 


NEW LOW-COST 


ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
..-for industry, medical science, and education 


In Metallurgy (Stainless Steel 20,- 
000X). Electron micrographs of 
metal specimens provide clearer 
representation of structure and 
surface detail. 


December 8, 1950 


Type EMT brings the advantages of 
electron microscopy within reach of 
more laboratories, schools, and hos- 
pitals. Permanent Magnet lenses re- 
duce bulk, achieve permanent sta- 
bility of operation. Costing only one- 
third as much as the larger research 
model, the EMT fills the major re- 
quirements of research and control 
application. Special features are: com- 
pactness, simplicity, ease of operation. 
This new Permanent Magnet Elec- 
tron Microscope gives direct magni- 


In Canade: RCA VICTOR C 


fications to 6000 diameters. A built-in 
camera makes it possible to obtain 
useful photo-enlargements to 40,000 
diameters. Resolution extends to 100 
Angstrom units, which is 20 times as 
powerful as the light microscope. 
Depth of focus extends to 10 microns, 
approximately 150 times that of the 
light microscope. Specimen images 
are viewed on a two-inch diameter 
screen. Specimens are inserted with- 
out breaking the vacuum. 


Write for a complete description. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, J. 


y Limited, M al 


| 
| 
a 


Substantial Savings 


IN RECONDITIONED MICROSCOPES 


AND ACCESSORIES 
monocular microscopes wit piain 


square stage, Abbe condenser with iris, side fine adjustment, 
triple nosepiece: 
SPENCER, with low & high dry objectives: 10x ocular. ea. $70. 
BAUSCH G LOMB, with low & high dry objectives: 10x ocular. 


ea. $80. 
SPENCER, with low & high dry & oil-immersion objectives, 6x & 
LEITZ, with low G high dry & oil-immersion ae, 10 


binocular microscopes 


with vertical binocular body tube, plain 
square stage, Abbe condenser with iris, 
side fine adjustment, triple nosepiece: 


BAUSCH & LOMB, with low & high dry ob- 

we? and fluorite oil-immersion objective 

NA oculars 10x, 3-lens con- 

eae Wt A. 1.40 with iris. .... ea. $195. 

SPENCER, with low & high dry & oil- 

immersion objectives, paired oculars 10x. 
ea. 


stereoscopic microscopes 


m LEITZ, Widefield, similar to current model 
" BSM, special long-working distance of 6 in., 
square glass stage plate, paired widefield 
oculars for 3.5x magnification. .. ea. $65. 
LEITZ, Wideficld, current model BSM-C, 
with square glass stage plate, paired wide- 
field oculars for 20x magnification. ea. $85. 
i LEITZ, Greenough type with base and mirror 
for transmitted light, arm rests, square 
metal stage, paired objectives 48 mm_ (2x) 

and 32 mm (4x), paired oculars 6x & 10x 

al for 12x to 40x magnification. ... ea. $85. 
ZEISS, Greenough type, with base and mirror 

for transmitted light, square metal stage, 
paired objectives 4x, paired oculars 5x and 10x, for magnification 
BAUSCH G&G LOMB, Widefield, late Jr. model, with large square 
solid-metal stage plate, paired objectives |.5x, paired widefield 
oculars 10x, for 15x magnification, like new. ........ ea. $110. 
SPENCER, Widefield, current jr. model 77, with large square 
solid-metal stage plate, paired objectives |x, paired widefield 
oculars 15x for 15x magnification, like new. ........ ea. $110. 
BAUSCH & LOMB, Widefield, with inclined eyepieces, late model 
BKT-5, with base & mirror for transmitted light, large square glass 
stage plate, triple revolving-drum aired objectives 
.7x, 2x, 4x, paired widefield oculars 10» Sx for 7x to 60x 
magnification, like new. ea. $245. 


petrographic microscopes 

SPENCER, current model 42AC, with objectives 32 mm, 16 mm, 
and 4 mm, ocular 8x, full-wave plate first order red, quarter-wave 
plate, quartz wedge, like new (one only). $475. 
SPENCER, current model 42AD, with objectives 46 mm, 16 mm, 
and 4 mm, oculars 6x, 8x, 10x, full-wave plate first order red, 
Quarter-wave plate, quartz wedge, like new (one only). $485. 
LEITZ, current model CM, large research model with Ahrens prism 
analyzer and polarizer, highly corrected five-lens condenser with 
two iris-diaphragms, objectives 40 mm, 16 mm, 4 mm, large- 
diameter eyepieces 5x & 8x with cross webs, 6x with micrometer, 
stage micrometer, gypsum plate first order red, quarter-wave 
plate, Berek compensator for determining double refraction a 
phase differences, like new (one only). $9 


All sales f.o.b. destination USA with money-back guar- 
antee. Each unit has been completely reconditioned and 
refinished where ~* epee All “like new” items are in 
original factory finish 


Many Individual Used 
Objectives, Eyepieces, 
Condensers and Other 
Microscope Acceso- 
ries Available; Ask 
for Detailed List. 


Silge & Kuhne 


153-Kegmny St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Specialists in Microscopic and Photomicrographic Equipment 
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PHOTOVOLT 


Line-Operated Electronic 
MULTIPLIER-PHOTOMETER 
520-M 


For the 
of extremely low light values 
down to 1/10,000 microlumen. 


exact measurement 


Write for Bulletin #360 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


...in the low-priced field with 


Ir $ VARIABLE INTENSITY 
Extra brilliant for BINOCULAR 

and MMONOCULAR 
microscopes 


LINDLY 
3 


STABLE, Ample weight and rub- 
ber feet make it stay put. 
EASY TO EASY TO USE. Simply rotate COMPACT. Small enough to fit 


knob for three degrees of light into @ carr into a carrying case with micro- 
intensity. 


EXTRA BRILLIANT, A clearer with Features you 


scope. 95 
have always wanted 


brighter image with oil immer 


See your dealer or write for folder. Dept. S. 


LINDLY & co. 80 Herricks Road, Mineola, N.Y. 
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NEW POLARIZER FOR THE NEAR INFRA-RED 


Polaroid now offers a polar- 
izer for the near infra-red 
region that promises to be as 
useful there as earlier Polaroid 
polarizers have proved to be 
in the visible region of the 
spectrum. 

The new Polaroid HR filters 
are efficient, stable, linear pol- 
arizers for the entire spectral 
region from about 0.8 micron 
(where visual Polaroid polar- 
izers begin to become in- 
efficient) to 2.5 microns. This 
wavelength band includes the 
output peaks of cesium vapor 
lamps at .85 and .89 microns, 
covers the useful response range 
of commercial lead sulfide 
photocells, blankets the sensi- 
tivity range of infra-red photo- 
graphic emulsions, and includes 


a region of interest in absorp- 
tion spectroscopy. 


As indicated in the curves, 
Polaroid HR filters are efficient 
polarizers over most of their 
range. They transmit only one 
or two percent of brownish-red 
visible light, which may be ex- 
cluded by the addition of a 
Polaroid Type XRX infra-red- 
transmitting, non-polarizing 
filter. 


Specimen filters two inches in 
diameter or two inches square, 
laminated in glass or in plastic, 
are available at $25 per pair. 
We invite your correspondence 
regarding this new product and 
its applications. Write Polaroid 
Corp., Dept. SC 10, Cambridge 
39, Mass., U.S. A. 
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(A) Single filter 
(B) Two filters, polarizing axes parallel 
(C) Two filters, polarizing axes crossed 
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VOLTAMOSCOPE 
(an indicating instrument) 
AND 
VOLTAMOGRAPH 


(a recording instrument) 
FOR 
POLAROGRAPHIC 
ANALYSIS 


The VOLTAMOSCOPE is a non-recording instrument on 
which the voltage and current are read and manually 
plotted. Many chemical determinations are simply made 
by reading the currents of two known voltages and find- 
ing the difference. 


The VOLTAMOGRAPH consists of a robust pen-writing 
galvanometer with amplifier and a potentiometer with 
chart driving mechanism. Suitable for industrial and re- 
search purposes. The voltage-current graph is automati- 
cally drawn. Operates directly from A.C. line. 

Identical electrodes are used for both indicating and 
recording models. Write for bulletin B 255. 
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Annual Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science 


Maurice Goldsmith 
Natural Sciences Department, UNESCO, Paris, France 


HE 112TH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held in Birmingham, England, 
August 30 to September 6, 1950. Some 3,700 
members registered attendance at the meeting, and 
local firms and individuals contributed nearly £9,000 
to a fund to meet the expenses of the occasion. The 
theme of the meeting was “Energy in the Service of 
Man,” which was directly linked up with Unesco’s 
discussion campaign on the same theme for 1950-51. 
Sir Harold Hartley, in his presidential address, 
dealt with “Man’s Use of Energy.” He reminded us 
that it is only a century since man first studied the 
full import of the word “energy” and its significance 
as the driving force of all physical and chemical 
change and of life itself—what Clerk-Maxwell called 
“the go of things”; and yet it has been man’s use of 
energy that has shaped so largely the material prog- 
ress of the human race. Sir Harold’s impressive sur- 
vey began with “man’s own needs, the energy by which 
life is sustained”; it examined man’s progress in the 
art of living (“For a million years man was ‘the 
servant of untamed Nature,’ and only when he learned 
to tame her to his needs, to kindle fires and grow his 
food, did the social evolution, that made us what we 
are, begin. ‘Man,’ said Carlyle, ‘is a Tool-using ani- 
mal. Weak in himself and of small stature, he stands 
on a basis, at most of the flattest-soled, of some half 
square foot, insecurely enough. . . . Three quintals 
are a crushing load for him; the steer of the field 
tosses him aloft like a waste rag. Nevertheless he can 
use Tools, can devise Tools . . . without Tools he is 
nothing, with Tools he is all!’”); the industrial revo- 
lution; Watt’s steam engine; the development of the 
laws of energy; and the period from 1850 to 1900 
(when, “with the turbine and the high pressure boiler, 
the polyphase alternator with its rotating magnetic 
field, steam and electricity entered on a new age of 
power”). 
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Thus we entered into the twentieth century, in which 
the world demands for more power have risen daily. 


There is a limit to the capacity of the human stomach 
[Sir Harold continued], but none to man’s appetite for 
energy as he finds new uses for it every day. [The broad 
outlines are]: The world’s consumption of every kind ot 
energy to-day, food for men and beasts, heat, light and 
power, needs a gross yearly intake equivalent to four 
thousand million tons of coal. On a thermal basis this 
demand is met by food from agriculture 20 per cent, by 
coal and lignite 41 per cent, by wood 6 per cent, by oil 
25.5 per cent, by natural gas 6.5 per cent, by hydro-elee- 
tricity 1 per cent. So that about 30 per cent comes from 
the current revenue of plant and animal growth and water 
power, and the remainder from the capital resources of 
coal and oil. Leaving aside the work equivalent of hu- 
man and animal labour, and taking into account the effi- 
ciency with which the other energy sourees are applied 
by man, their useful contributions to-day are, roughly, 
solid fuel 56 per cent, liquid and gaseous fuel 37 per cent, 
water power 7 per cent. 

What of the future? Reserves of coal are ample; 
reserves of oil and natural gas are smaller and harder 
to define, but fresh fields are being found, and there 
is no need to fear a shortage for some decades. Be- 
fore then synthetic oil from coal and the huge reserves 
of oil in shale will provide substitutes. Output from 
the world’s reserves of water power, if developed, 
would go far toward supplying the total inanimate 
energy man is using today. But these reserves are 
seattered, and many lie in distant regions far from 
the crowded areas of the world. Like coal and oil, 
there is a most unequal distribution of resources be- 
tween nations. The countries north of latitude 20° 
contain 94 per cent of the world’s coal reserves and 
83 per cent of the oil reserves, whereas those to the 
south contain two-thirds of the world’s water power 
potential. The dependence of one country on another 
was shown in many ways. For example, reserves of 
phosphates and potash necessary for the growth of 
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food, as well as the metals for the machine age of 
today, are most unequally divided. 


The global sufficiency of energy reserves is but a poor 
consolation for the countries that have few. The recent 
State Department Survey shows that half the world’s vis- 
ible reserves lie in the United States or the U.S.S.R., and 
another third in nine other countries. Of the remainder 
none can claim as much as one per cent, so that their long 
term development may call fer new techniques. These 
inequalities are reflected in consumption to-day. At one 
end of the seale, the United States uses yearly the equiva- 
lent of 9 tons of coal per head, while at the other, India 
and China are using less than one-fifth of a ton per head. 
The figure for Britain is a little over 4 tons, of which one- 
third provides domestic needs of heat, warmth, and food, 
leaving nearly 3 tons for transport and industry. 


Sir Harold then went on to examine the prospects 
of meeting future demands. In the four energy in- 
dustries—coal, electricity, gas, and oil—the major ad- 
vances have been made. The most modern types of 
plant have reached a point where only fractional 
progress is likely to be made, and where the limits 
might be the discovery of new alloys, or the higher 
cost which the gain in efficiency might not justify. 
Substantial savings can be made by raising the stand- 
ard of all plants to that of the best practice. With 
the continuous increase in the demand for electric 
power and the heavy capital cost of generating equip- 
ment, the problem of the combined use of heat and 
power is of major importance. Inefficiency in the use 
of heat and power in industry, in transport, and in 
the home, for one reason or another, combines to make 
the over-all efficiency of use in Britain probably less 
than 15 per cent. Here is urgent need for large 
economies to save the coal that is needed for increased 
production. 

In discussing future possibilities, Sir Harold made 
an important suggestion about transmission : 


The unequa! distribution of energy sources will make 
its transport of increasing importance in the future, and 
here the possibility of transmitting electric power over 
long distances by high-voltage direct current has passed 
the experimental stage and is waiting for development. 
By this means it should be possible to transmit large 
blocks of energy economically for perhaps a thousand 
miles by underground or submarine cable and thus link 
consuming centres with new and distant sources of hydro- 
electric power. There is, too, the interesting possibility 
of linking the British and European grids and thus secur- 
ing a better balance between capacity and requirements 
by taking advantage of the seasonal variations in capacity 
and the diversity of demand. Such a scheme would, of 
course, be complementary to the distribution of power by 
alternating current, and it offers an opportunity for us to 
share in European co-operation without raising the deli- 
cate problems of supra-national authority. A link of 
250,000 kw. capacity should be of mutual service to both 


sides by providing the eyuivalent of a large modern gen- 
erating station as stand-by plant. 

He referred also to energy from the tides and from 
solar radiation, to increasing the efficiency of photo- 
synthesis, and to the “fuel cell.” (“Mayer ended his 
short prophetic paper in 1842 by saying that the ineffi- 
ciency of the steam engine justified the attempt to 
produce ‘motion’ by other means than the sacrifice of 
carbon and oxygen, for instance by electricity obtained 
by chemical means. An economical fuel cell, in which 
the free energy of the oxidation of carbon is converted 
into electricity, has so far evaded discovery, but it 
remains one of the long-distance goals of research.”’) 

So far as nuclear energy is concerned, Sir Harold 
said, it is clear that the difficulties to be overcome be- 
fore the use of nuclear energy becomes economical are 
most formidable, and their solution will require in- 
tense effort over a long period. New engineering 
materials will have to be found with properties never 
before investigated or required. By-products and 
radiations of nuclear plants are so dangerous to life 
that their operation is possible only by automatic eon- 
trols. The latest chapter in man’s use of energy, the 
new science of automechanisms, seemingly offers a sub- 
stitute for the human senses—with certain limitations. 
He reminded his audience that no automechanism has 
approached the delicate perception of the sensory 
organ with which his brother chemists are so well 
endowed. (“Their noses infinitely wise. Their minds 
being memories of smells.’’) In the future, he thought, 
one of the indexes of economic progress should be, not 
the energy used per worker, but the output of goods 
and services per horsepower employed. 

Finally, he asked: “Have I claimed too much for 
progress—progress, that missing word among the 
Greeks? Have we replaced the ‘Golden Age’ by an 
Age of Steel? Has man’s use of energy brought 
happiness or not?” Hope lies in man’s new under- 
standing of nature’s processes, in his more efficient 
use of her resources, and in the growing recognition 
of the dependence of one nation upon another. Wen- 
dell Willkie saw this so clearly in his classie phrase 
“to raise the standard of living of one man anywhere 
in the world is to raise the standard of living by some 
degree of every man everywhere in the world.” The 
natural wealth of the world, distributed in such an 
accidental way, can only be used to meet its ever- 
growing demands if there are inventories of world 
resources, so that each country may know the re- 
sources and potentialities of the rest. 

Sir Harold ended: “In all these plans energy will 
play a vital part. So often its availability will dictate 
the pattern of development. It may well be the 
limit, in Bacon’s words, ‘to the effecting of all things 
possible.’ Throughout the ages it has been the key 
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to progress and it has not lost its power. On man’s 
wise use of energy depends so much the future of this 
troubled world.” 

Different aspects of energy were discussed in a num- 
ber of sections. F. H. Garner, in a review of chem- 
ieal energy, pointed out that most of the efficiencies 
attained in its utilization are extremely low. For in- 
dustrial power and heat from coal the net over-all 
efficiency has been calculated at 17 per cent; that is, 
83 per cent of coal burned is wasted. He emphasized 
the importance of liberating chemical energy for man’s 
use in the most suitable form for each particular pur- 
pose, and referred to the possibility of converting 
chemical energy directly into electrical energy by 
means of a voltaic cell. 

In the main building of Birmingham University, 
there was an exhibition illustrating “Energy in the 
Service of Man.” One exhibit was of two recent at- 
tempts to design a fuel cell in which the free energy 
of fuel could be directly converted to electrical energy, 
as in a battery. The Russian fuel cell devised by 
O. K. Davtyan in 1947 was shown as a working model. 
It uses hydrogen as a fuel and operates at room tem- 
perature. The claim is that an output of 0.74 volts 
with a current of 0.01 amperes per square centimeter 
is obtained. It is believed that more than 30 per cent 
conversion of the normal fuel energy is realized. The 
other cell was designed by A. M. Adams, of the British 
Electricity Authority Research Laboratory. It used 
carbon as the anode and source of energy but required 
a molten electrolite and an operating temperature of 
1,150° C. Voltage and current were the same as in 
the Russian cell, but the over-all efficiency was only 
2 per cent. As a result, further experiments aimed at 
the direct use of coal have been abandoned. The gen- 
eral view, however, is that long-term research on this 
basie problem is still desirable. 

Sir John Cockcroft diseussed the problems of, and 
prospects for, nuclear power development. He said: 
“Valuable experience in the problems of nuclear power 
development has been gained at Harwell during the 
last two years from the operation of the second pile 
(B.E.P.0.), which was designed to develop the equiva- 
lent of 6,000 kilowatts of heat energy. One of the 
problems is to contain the radioactivity developed in 
the uranium fuel element by sheathing the uranium 
with an impervious metal container. This has been 
successfully achieved, and there has not been any 
leakage of radioactivity from the 16,000 ‘canned 
slugs’ in the pile.” At the same time new metal- 
lurgical developments will allow the pile power to be 
increased to about 10,000 kilowatts. This will prob- 
ably make it worth while to insert heat exchanges in 
the outflowing cooling air and to use the heat. 

One possible line of nuclear power development may 
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be the invention of a reactor of the type of B.E.P.O. 
to operate at still higher temperatures. This would 
require the uranium fuel element to be sheathed by 
a metal that will withstand higher temperatures than 
aluminum without absorbing too many neutrons. 
Metallurgical development is, therefore, proceeding on 
the use of beryllium and zirconium. 

Nuclear furnaces of this kind may be able to operate 
for 10-30 years without refueling. A power system 
based on such nuclear furnaces could only be sup- 
ported by the extensive supply of uranium available 
in small concentrations in shales, granites, and other 
natural sourees. The possibility of an economical 
system depends on the extraction of uranium from 
such ores at a reasonable cost. A mineral dressing 
and chemical engineering laboratory has been equipped 
at Harwell for such studies. Longer range studies are 
proceeding on breeder reactors to make more eco- 
nomical use of uranium, but their operation requires 
the solution of diffieult chemical engineering prob- 
lems. “It is obvious that nuclear power is in a very 
early development stage and that there are many 
formidable problems to be solved before it ean be 
reached on any large seale. It seems likely that the 
first experimental pilot power producer will be oper- 
ating within five years. We shall then gain the oper- 
ating experience which is essential before worthwhile 
predictions on the future of nuclear power can be 
made.” 

Details of the latest discoveries in the production 
of very heavy unstable mesons in cosmic radiation 
were described by P. M. S. Blackett. He showed 
cloud chamber photographs of their disintegrations 
taken by Carl Andersen at Pasadena, and by the 
British research team in the observatory at the Pie 
du Midi. Professor Blackett explained that in Man- 
chester in December 1946, D. G. Rochester and C. 
Butler got a “very peculiar photograph.” There was 
a V-shaped trail of a kind they had not seen before. 
They waited for nine months before the V-sign re- 
appeared. The effect then was even stranger. One 
trail passed through a lump of lead without being 
deflected. “It was as though a skier tearing down a 
slope had crashed into a tree and then had gone 
straight through a dense wood without another col- 
lision. Obviously, to do that the skier must have 
changed his substance. It meant that the particle had 
lost its electric charge and had become a ‘ghost’ par- 
ticle.” This phenomenon seemed to indicate the ex- 
istence of two new particles of a mass of around 900 
electron masses, which are spontaneously unstable. 
One is neutral and decays into two charged particles; 
the other is positive and decays into one positive and 
one neutral particle. The masses of the new particles 
have been estimated to be between 250 and 400 elec- 
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tron masses larger than the sum of the masses of the 
particles into which they decay. The new large 
mesons have been named “V-particles,” and it is clear 
that the products of their disintegration are pi-mesons. 
The cloud chamber at Pie du Midi began to work last 
summer, and new photographs of V-particle disinte- 
grations are now being obtained about once a week. 

In the Physics Section, R. E. Peierls described the 
use of linear accelerators in the investigation of the 
structure of the atomic nucleus. He referred to the 
evidence of the existence of new and heavier mesons 
that could only be produced in the laboratory by the 
use of particles of much higher energy than at present 
available. D. W. Fry, of the Harwell Research Ob- 
servatory, told how linear accelerators have been de- 
signed with energies of 4 and 10 million electron volts. 
They are considering the construction of an accelerator 
100 meters long, which would give energies of 16 mil- 
lion electron volts. 

The Physics, Engineering, and Psychological See- 
tions had a joint meeting to discuss the presentation 
of technical information. R. O. Kapp, of London 
University, stressed the need for a new technique of 
good exposition. Reading, writing, listening, and 
talking are now among the most important tools of 
science. The efficiency of such tools must be no lower 
than that expected of a piece of laboratory equip- 
ment. A poor presentation of material leads to waste 
of time and ineffectual work. Good writing, logical 
and clear presentation, as well as knowledge of those 
being addressed and of the factors relative to memory 
and association of ideas, are the three aspects of this 
technique. Little research has been done in this field, 
but happily its existence has not gone unnoticed. Like 
other techniques, it needs special teaching in institu- 
tions. In the discussion, the director of a big British 
publishing firm said that, of 600 manuscripts received 
in the past ten years, only five could be sent to the 
printer without delay or query, and most involved 
lengthy correspondence with the authors. 

The Education Section discussed the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge among nonscientists. Eric 
James, headmaster of Manchester Grammar School, 
spoke on science and the general education of the 
nonscientist, stating that attention is shifting from 
the need for a wider education for the scientist to the 
teaching of science to the Arts student, because of 
the impact of science on contemporary society and 
ideas. He favors general science education for upper 
form pupils, aimed at giving them a_ reasonable 
amount of factual knowledge drawn from a wide field 
and, through that, an understanding of the scientific 
method and of the relation of science to culture, 
society, and ideas. The notion that scientific method 
is applicable to all problems and that scientific truth 


is the only truth must be guarded against, and the 
limitations and assumptions of the scientifie method 
must be one element in the instruction. 

W. E. Flood, of Birmingham University, described 
to the Psychological Section some investigations into 
the best way of presenting science to the general 
public. He found that both sexes are particularly 
interested in medicine, disease, and health. Male in- 
terests are new discoveries, science and industry, and 
future advances. Female interests are pure and ap- 
plied biology and psychology. Astronomy came 
eighth in the list (out of 23 subjects), and neither 
sex was much interested in aeronautics, public use of 
science, or textbook fundamentals. 

Philip Vernon, of London University, gave details 
of the first inquiry ever made, in collaboration with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, to discover what 
listeners really learn from the radio. His general 
conclusion was: if you understand what the B.B.C. 
talks are all about then your intelligence is above 
the average. More than half of Britain’s radio listen- 
ers are baffled by involved themes, difficult words, and 
overlong sentences. Comparative tests on a sample 
of 4,600 listeners showed that spoken words have no 
greater impact on most people than printed words. 

Sir Stewart Smith, technical director of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, discussed the critical importance 
of higher technological education in relation to pro- 
ductivity. He compared the position in this country 
with that in the United States, where production has 
increased at the rate of 3 per cent a year since the 
turn of the century, in contrast to Great Britain, where 
the rate was only half that figure. The United States 
now has an over-all productivity of approximately two 
and one-half times the corresponding figures in Great 
Britain. There is one basic factor in which the two 
countries differ—the relative numbers of those trained 
in applied science. In the interwar period, the ratio 
of First degrees for men in all faculties in the United 
Kingdom remained at about 1.5 a year for over 10,000 
of the population, but the figure for the United States 
increased from 4.7 to 8.0. That leads to the conclu- 
sion that, for a given level of fundamental scientific 
knowledge, the chief influence on the long-term trend 
of productivity is the rate at which applied scientists 
are trained and used in industry. At present, 
Britain’s pure science is out of balance with applied 
science, which means that we are really presenting 
things to other people to develop. The solution lies 
largely in the hands of the schoolmasters and the 
academic staffs at the universities, who can do much 
to influence the right sort of pupil to take up applied 
science. 

Redcliffe N. Salaman, in his presidential address to 
the Anthropological Section, spoke on “The Influence 
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vf Food Plants on Social Structure.” He illustrated 
his thesis with the potato, although he believes that as 
rich, and possibly more satisfying, a harvest awaits 
students who investigate the social repercussions of 
rice or maize. There is a great future for this re- 
search into human ecology. He showed that an easily 
grown, cheaply produced, substantial, efficient, and 
pleasant-tasting food may, under certain political and 
economic conditions, fatally menace the social well- 
being of the people who adopt it. When, in the past, 
the poor have had to rely upon the potato as their 
staple food, this automatically prevented a rise in 
wages, and their standard of life was kept at a low 
level. The potato economy not only depressed the 
standard of life to an irreducible minimum in Ire- 
land; it went a long way toward shaping the life of 
the people. In fact, “the political and economic deg- 
radation of the Irish people has been intentional, and 
the use of the potato made it absolute.” 

E. H. Neville, in his presidential address to the 
Mathematical Section, discussed the complexities of 
mathematical notation. He thought the whole history 
of mathematies is fit gossip for a school of scandal. 
This is notorious in geometry; for example, no one 
ever pretended that Euclid succeeded in defining a 
straight line. It is equally true in the other great 
divisions of the subject. That two apples and two 
more apples compose four apples was plain enough; 
there is evidence to prove arithmetic, but an abstract 
“two”—two apples with the pomaceousness removed— 
never existed and never can exist. This “two” was not 
merely a fiction, but an inconceivable fiction. The 
most irritating of notational misfortunes are those 
where mathematicians would all like a slight modifi- 
cation in a usage that has become classical. The one 
thing we must not do is to use x with a new meaning. 

Discussing the secular changes in the earth’s mag- 
netic field, S. K. Runcorn, of Cambridge, said that the 
conclusion of seismologists that the earth may have 
a liquid core has provided the essential clue. The 
origin of the secular change cannot be located in the 
solid mantle of the earth, where appreciable changes 
occur only over geological time. Motions in a liquid 
core can be assumed to be taking place, even though 
the details of the processes by which they alter the 
field are not at present understood. In particular, 
the remarkable westerly drift of the points of most 
rapid change of the geomagnetic field, which may be 
traced back to 1500, and which proceeds at a rate 
of 0.5 degrees longitude yearly, seems hard to inter- 
pret unless it is connected with a fluid motion. These 
motions seem to be of the order of 0.01 centimeters a 
second, and their origin may be of a dynamical or 
thermal nature. Thermal convection would occur if 
the core is homogeneous, and if the temperature gra- 
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dient exceeds about U.5° C per kilometer. This flow of 
heat is calculated to be about one-eighth of the heat 
flowing out through the crust, which is supposed to be 
due mainly to the radioactivity of its upper layers. 
The source of heat in the core is also assumed to be 
radioactive decay. 

R. J. Brocklehurst, as president of the Physiological 
Section, dealt with the hormones of the digestive tract 
—a group he described as an independent system that, 
unlike the endocrine group, is strictly localized in 
action. Perhaps the most striking feature of these 
mechanisms of the digestive tract is their independence 
of the nervous system. Each mechanism is brought 
into play when needed by a particular event in the 
sequence of digestive processes. Investigation of the 
actual cells of origin of each has barely begun, but 
their study has already revealed the fascinating nature 
of the chemical methods of coordination that are at 
work in the digestive system. 

Modern trends in the classification of plants were 
discussed by E. E. Turril, in his presidential address 
to the Botany Section. Up to quite recently, in most 
universities, taxonomy has been, at best, relegated to 
the position of Cinderella. However, it is now coming 
back into its own along modern lines, and younger 
students need have no fear that, if they become tax- 
onomists, they will be specializing in an out-of-date 
subject with only artificial interest. Nevertheless, the 
satisfactory taxonomist is born, not made, at least in 
the sense that he must have a certain number of in- 
nate qualities, including a methodical mind with a 
liking for bringing order out of chaos, and a keen 
aesthetic perception of the beauty of shape, color, and 
the relationship of parts. Those qualities, usually 
considered the peculiar attributes of the artist, allow 
an appreciation of curves and other outlines and of 
balance of organs, which aid comparison at every stage 
of taxonomic practices. 

R. Birley, headmaster of Eton College, led a dis- 
cussion in the Education Section on economic deter- 
minism and education. He said that belief in Com- 
munist determinism, in the sense that the ultimate ex- 
planation of all such human manifestations as polit- 
ical institutions, law and moral standards, art and 
religion, is to be found in man’s economic develop- 
ment, was not the invention of the founder of Com- 
munism. Economic determinism in itself attaches no 
meaning to history, though Communist variations most 
certainly do. The real strength of Communism seems 
to depend on the fact that it restores a meaning to 
history. We have had to restore the ideal of social 
utility to humanist education, and to recognize the 
danger that an education which seeks to work through 
the medium of great ideas and great literature may 
easily become merely academic. The solution is to be 
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found only through a change in our methods of teach- 
ing—through the conception of a sense of social obli- 
gation and a social consciousness in the teacher. 

A. Davies, of Exeter University, suggested that the 
discovery of America was made five years before 
Columbus reached it in 1492. It was probably made 
by Dualmo in a voyage from the Azores. The con- 
viction of Columbus that he would reach land 750 
leagues west of the Canaries, and certain falsifications 
in his record of the voyage, have for long been con- 
troversial issues. Professor Davies explained them 
on the basis of a previous Portuguese discovery of 
America, of which Columbus had knowledge through 
his brother Bartholomew, who was employed as a 
cartographer by King John of Portugal. Two Portu- 
guese maps of 1502 were shown, which charted such 


‘distinctive features as Florida, Yucatan, and the Gulf 


of Mexico. Referring to Columbus’ visit to Lisbon 
on his return voyage, in spite of the danger of arrest, 


Professor Davies said that the interview with King 
John was to convince him by means of the false 
records that the land discovered was not that already 
discovered by the Portuguese. King John was will- 
ing to aecept this claim because, knowing that a large 
landmass barred the western trade route to the Spice 
Islands, he wished to divert Spanish attention west- 
ward while Portugal was exploiting the recently dis- 
covered eastern route and establishing itself in the 
Spice Islands. This did, in fact, result in the agree- 
ment giving the western half of the world to Spain 
and the eastern half to Portugal, and by the time the 
Spaniards had cireumnavigated South America and 
Magellan had reached the East Indies, the Portuguese 
were already well established. 

The 1951 annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is to be held in 
Edinburgh, with H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh as 
president. 


Preview of the 117th Meeting, AAAS, Cleveland 
December 26-30, 1950 


General Information 


The 117th Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be one of the best balanced 
in the history of the Association, now in its 103rd year. 
All 17 of the AAAS sections and subsections have pro- 
grams of from three to thirteen sessions each; thus no 
principal field of science is unrepresented. Forty affili- 
ated societies and other organizations are participating 
in this Sixth Cleveland Meeting of the Association—some 
with an annual meeting of many sessions, others with one 
or two essentially regional meetings, and still others as 
co-sponsors of sessions with a AAAS section. The sec- 
tions have arranged twenty-two symposia; the AAAS Co- 
operative Committee on the Teaching of Science and 
Mathematics, one; and the Association, four other, more 
general symposia. The programs of the participating 
societies include a number of important symposia, panels, 
and seminars in addition to their sessions for contributed 
papers. 

In the Annual Science Exposition, which fills the street- 
level Arena of the Public Auditorium, 104 organizations 
have exhibits in 154 booths. The latest products of lead- 
ing publishers, instrument makers, manufacturers of all 
types of laboratory equipment, and the large scientific 
supply houses have been joined by other nationally promi- 
nent firms, which have technical exhibits. An artificial 
kidney, an electronic problem-solving ‘‘brain,’’ one or 
more types of color television, an electron microscope, 
models of atomic piles, a revolutionary new loom for the 
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textile industry—these are but a few of the exhibits that 
make the outstanding Exposition. 

The six different four-hour programs of the AAAS Sci- 
ence Theatre comprise 66 titles of the latest foreign and 
domestic scientific films—a great many of them in color, 
and nearly all several reels long. For those interested in 
visual education, these programs alone would require a 
total of twenty-four hours to see and would be worth 
many times the Association’s low-priced Registration Fee, 
which also admits registrants to the AAAS Reception, the 
Biologists’ Smoker, and the Annual Science Exposition. 

The Sixth Cleveland Meeting will be a convenient one: 
The Public Auditorium, one of the best-designed con- 
vention halls in the country, is within two to eight blocks 
of the downtown hotels. Most of the sessions of the sec- 
tions and a number of the special sessions will be held 
in the Auditorium, which also houses the Main Registra- 
tion Desk, the Tours Booth, Information Center, and 
Visible Directory of Registrants, as well as the Annual 
Science Exposition and the Science Theatre. A good 
lunch concession will be operated. The sessions of the 
participating societies will be in the Hotels Statler, Hol- 
lenden, Carter, and Allerton; for one afternoon, two of 
the zoological societies will meet on the campus of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Hotel room accommodations are adequate, with reserva- 
tions being handled by the experienced Housing Bureau 
of the Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau. The 
hotels have made their public space available without 
charge and, as in 1949 and preceding years, no partici- 
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pating society will be asked to contribute toward pro- 
jection expenses. 

The General Program, nearly 300 pages, has gone to 
press on schedule and is being sent to advance registrants 
by first-class mail. (It is now too late to accept further 
advance registrations; plan to register upon arrival, 
either at the Main Registration in the Auditorium or at 
the hotels.) Registration fees have remained at their 
previous low schedule of $2.00 for members of the AAAS, 
for spouses of registrants, and for students; $3.00 for 
others. Each person attending the Meeting should regis- 
ter as soon as possible: (1) to receive the General Pro- 
gram (which is also a directory of the sections); (2) to 
be admitted free to all events; (3) and to be a sustain- 
ing part of the 117th Meeting. 

Admission to the Annual Science Exposition is either 
by complimentary admission tickets (which must be ap- 
plied for) or by Badge. The following events are re- 
stricted to registrants: The AAAS Reception, the Biolo- 
gists’ Smoker, and the Science Theatre. 

Reservations for hotel rooms may be made until almost 
the last day—please see the hotel reservation coupon in 
this issue. Telegrams or telephone calls are advisable 
after December 18. Those who do not make advance 
reservations and find accommodations exhausted at a par- 
ticular hotel will be given help—either by the desk clerk 
or by the Association’s Information Center. 

Preconvention Announcements. In this Preconvention 
Issue, it is not feasible to repeat in detail the announce- 
ments on the 117th Meeting that have already appeared 
in Science. These include: 

The personnel of the local committees (Science, June 2, 
pp. 613-614), and synopses of the programs, as follows: 

I—The Annual Science Exposition, with a classified 
list of exhibitors, October 27, pp. 509-10. 

II—The Programs in Mathematics, Physies, Astron- 
omy, and Chemistry, November 3, pp. 544-46. 

III—The Programs in Biology and Medicine, Novem- 
ber 10, pp. 568-72. 

IV—tThe Programs in Geology, Geography, Engineer- 
ing, and the Social Sciences. November 17, pp. 
603-06. 

V—tThe Programs in Anthropology, Psychology, Edu- 
cation, and the History and Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, November 24, pp. 631-34. 

Completely new in this issue are the daily summary of 
events, list of tours, descriptions of the more than 100 
exhibits, the programs of the Science Theatre, the Special 
Sessions, and the four general symposia sponsored by the 
Association. 

The headquarters hotels are repeated for convenience ; 
details of registration are now available. The General 
Program will of course be needed for complete details 
of titles of papers, authors, and their institutional con- 
nections; and for considerable data on the Association, 
its sections, and 218 affiliated and associated societies. 


Hotel Headquarters 


The Hotel Statler is the official Headquarters of the 
AAAS; it is where the Council of the Association will 
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meet and other business sessions will be held. The Press 
Rooms—for receipt of authors’ abstracts and source of 
press releases—are located just off the Mezzanine and 
immediately across from the Grand Ballroom. 

The Main Registration, the Information Center, the 
Service Office of the Annual Science Exposition, and the 
Office of the Assistant Administrative Secretary are in 
or near the lobby of the Public Auditorium; they are 
reached by the Lakeside Avenue Entrance. 

The Annual Science Exposition fills the large, street- 
level Arena of the Public Auditorium; it, also, is reached 
by the Lakeside Avenue Entrance. It includes the Inter- 
national Photography-in-Science Salon. Admission is by 
Registration Badge or Complimentary Admission Ticket. 
A luncheon area is located in the corridor on the Sixth 
Street side. 

The Visible Directory of Registrants is on the stage of 
the Public Auditorium. It ean be reached through the 
Exposition or (when the Exposition is closed) through the 
corridor on the Sixth Street side. 

The Science Theatre, with its almost continuous showing 
of the latest scientific films, is located in the Little Theater 
next to the Music Hall, in the southwest corner of the 
Public Auditorium. The entrance is through the Annual 
Science Exposition. (If the Exposition is closed—and 
the theatre is ranning—the St. Clair Avenue entrance will 
be open.) Admission is restricted to registrants. 

Headquarters of the Sections of the AAAS and the 
Participating Societies. Hotel Statler (Euclid Ave. at 
E. 12th St.) : AAAS; Press; Sections I, K, and Q; AAAS 
Cooperative Committee; Academy Conference; National 
Association of Biology Teachers; National Academy of 
Economies and Political Science, Pi Gamma Mu; Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association; National Science Teachers 
Association; American Nature Study Society, National 
Association of Science Writers, Scientific Research So- 
ciety of America, Sigma Delta Epsilon, Society of the 
Sigma Xi, United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Hotel Hollenden (Superior Ave. at E. 6th St.): See- 
tions F, G, and'N (including Subsections Nm, Nd, Np) ; 
American Society of Parasitologists, American Society of 
Protozoologists, American Society of Zoologists, Society 
of Systematic Zoology, Herpetologists League; American 
Microscopical Society, Ecological Society of America; 
Alpha Epsilon Delta, Premedical Honor Society, Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section. 

Hotel Carter (Prospect Ave. at E. 9th St.): Sections 
A, E, L, and O; Geological Society of America, National 
Geographic Society, National Speleological Society; Bio- 
metric Society, Eastern North American Region; History 
of Science Society, Philosophy of Science Association. 

Hotel Allerton (1802 E. 13th St): Sections B, C, D, H, 
and M; American Meteorological Society, Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies; Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology; Society for Research in Child Development; 
American Home Economies Association. 

Hotel Auditorium (St. Clair Ave. at E. 6th St.): Par- 
ticularly convenient for exhibitor personnel since the 
Publie Auditorium is just across the street. 

Hotel Olmsted (Superior Ave. at E. 9th St.), 
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Registration 

Main Registration and Information Center. The Main 
Registration and the Information Center are located in 
the lobby of the Public Auditorium, immediately inside 
the Lakeside Avenue Entrance. These will be open daily, 
Tuesday, December 26, through Thursday, December 28, 
from 8 A.M. till 9 p.m. On Friday, December 29, because 
of the Biologists’ Smoker, 9: 30 P.M. till midnight, the 
hours for registration will be 8 A.M. till 11: 30 P.M., to 
accommodate nonregistrants who wish to attend the 
Smoker. On Saturday, December 30, registration is from 
8 A.M, till 5 P.M. 

Badges and General Programs may also be obtained at 
the four supplementary registration desks, but the Main 
Registration is the only place to sign up for tours or to 
receive supplementary literature, broadcast tickets, and 
the like. Advance Registrants, who have received their 
programs and badges prior to the Meeting, are urged to 
visit the Main Registration, at any convenient time, to 
receive these items. 

Supplementary Registration Desks. For the conven- 
ience of those attending the 117th Meeting, there are four 
supplementary registration desks in the hotels as follows: 


Hotel Statler— Open 
Mezzanine at December 26 Noon-9 P.M. 
Head of Stairs December 27 8 A.M.—8 P.M. 
December 28 8 A.M.—8 P.M. 
Hotel Hollenden— 
Lobby December 26 4 P.M.—9 P.M. 
December 27 8 A.M.-8 P.M. 
December 28 8 A.M.—6 P.M. 
Hotel Carter— 
Lobby December 27 8 A.M.—8 P.M. 
December 28 8 A.M.—6 P.M. 
Hotel Allerton— 
Lobby December 27 8 a.M.—8 P.M, 
December 28 8 a.M.—6 P.M. 


Registration Fee. The registration fee is $2.00 for 
members of the AAAS, for bona fide students, and for a 
wife or husband of a registrant; it is $3.00 for all others. 
Each registrant receives a receipt, a Convention Badge, 
and the General Program—the only publication contain- 
ing the programs of all 17 sections and of all partici- 
pating societies. 

Visible Directory of Registrants. The Visible Diree- 
tory of Registrants is located on the Stage of the Public 
Auditorium at the south end of the exhibit area of the 
Annual Science Exposition. It will be open daily except 
from 11 P.M. to 8 A.M. During the hours the Annual 
Science Exposition is not open, the Visible Directory can 
be reached from the Sixth Street entrance. The registra- 
tion eards of all registrants are placed in the Visible 
Directory as soon as possible after registration. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical. The cards of advance regis- 
trants are completely alphabetized since they were posted 
in Washington prior to the meeting; all other registration 
cards are filed to the second letter of the surname (Ba, 
Be, ete.). Members of the Press, exhibitor personnel, 
and guests are included in the Visible Directory—on blue 
cards instead of yellow. 
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Mail, Telegrams, und Messages. Mail and telegrams 
addressed in care of the AAAS will be held at the AAAS 
Office off the lobby of the Public Auditorium. Every 
effort will be made to notify addressees listed in the 
Visible Directory but the Association assumes no responsi- 
bility for the delivery of mail or telegrams. Telephone 
and personal messages will be filed alphabetically in the 
AAAS Office. 

Society Meal Function Tickets. In general, tickets to 
the dinners, luncheons, or breakfasts of any society are 
obtainable only from representatives of the society and 
during the preceding sessions of the society. Any so- 
ciety, however, has the privilege of the use of an AAAS 
Supplementary Registration desk in its headquarters hotel 
to serve as a ticket booth, provided that that portion is 
manned by a representative of the society. 


Tours 


An extensive series of tours and special arrangements 
for visitors at academic institutions, industrial labora- 
tories, museums, and other points of interest have been 
provided for those attending the meeting. In many 
eases, advance registration—to close at noon the day be- 
fore the tour—is necessary. In general, nearby points 
can be reached by local buses, trolleys, or taxis; for more 
distant locations, bus transportation will be available at 
special rates when the groups are of sufficient size. 

Tours Boot. For more detailed information on 
tours, for registration for tours, and for bus tickets, visit 
the Tours Booth, in the Lobby of the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, together with the Information Center and 
the Main Registration. 


Tours THROUGH ORGANIZATIONS 


Tour 1. Aluminum Co. of America 

Wednesday, December 27, 1:30 p.m. Advance Registra- 
tion required. 

Tour 2. American Gas Association. 

Friday, December 29, 10:00 a.m. 

Tour 3. Case Institute of Technology. 

Warner §& Swasey Observatory of Case Institute. 

Friday, December 29, 7:00 p.m. Advance Registration 
required. 

Tour 4. Cleveland Clinic. 

Cleveland Medical Library and Howard Dittrick 
Museum of Historical Medicine. 

Western Reserve University. 

Thursday, December 28, 9:30 a.m. 

Tour 5. Fenn College. 
Friday, December 29, 10:00 a.m. 
Tour 6. Ferro Enamel Corp. 

Thursday, December 28, 10:00 a.m. 

Tour 7. General Electric Lighting Institute. 

Tuesday, December 26, and Wednesday, December 27, 
3:00 P.M. Advance registration (taken until 2 p.m. 
on Tuesday). 

Tour 8. The Glidden Co. 

Friday, December 29, 2:00 p.m. 

Tour 9. Harshaw Chemical Co. 
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Friday, December 29, 10:00 a.m. Advance registra- 
tion. 

Tour 10. National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory. 

Thursday, December 28, and Friday, December 29, 
2:00 p.m. Advance registration and proof of U. 8. 
citizenship required. 

Tour 11. Standard Oil Co. 
Wednesday, December 27, 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 P.m. 


FIELD TrIP 


Saturday, December 30, 9:00 a.m. All-day field trip 
through the Brecksville Reservation, sponsored by the 
American Nature Study Society, and the National 
Association of Biology Teachers. Luncheon at Science 
Club in Chagrin. Guests invited. Register by Decem- 
ber 28 at the American Nature Study Society booth in 
lobby of Hotel Statler. Point of departure—Hotel 
Statler. Bus transportation—$1.50; Luncheon—$1.25. 


MUSEUMS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Museum of Art—11150 East Blvd. (Euclid Ave. car to 
East Blvd.) Daily at 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M., Wednes- 
day until 10:00 P.m., Sunday 1:00 P.m. to 6:00 P.m. 
Famous for its goldsmith work by Mayas and Incas, 
paintings by well-known artists. 

Garden Center—11190 East Blvd. Located in Fine Arts 
Garden (Euclid Ave. car to East Blvd.). Daily 10:00 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Sunday 2:00 P.m. to 6:00 P.M. Ex- 
cellent garden library of many choice old books. 

Health Musewm—8911 Euclid (Euclid Ave. ear to E. 89th 
St.). Daily 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Wednesday until 
10:00 P.M., with guided tour at 8:00 P.M.; Sunday 
2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Exhibits relating to the human 
body. Transparent Woman. 

Museum of Natural History—2717 Euclid (Euelid Ave. 
ear to E. 24th or E. 30th). Tuesday and Wednesday, 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.m.; Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.m., with guided tours at 8:00 
P.M.; Sunday 2:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. Primarily local 
specimens, dramatizing geology and ecology of this 
region and classification of animal forms. Outstanding 
attractions: the mastodon and Dinichthys. 

Thompson Products Auto Album and Aviation Museum— 
E. 30th and Chester (Euclid Ave. car to E. 30th). 
Daily 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 P.M.; Wednesday and Friday 
evenings 7:00 P.M. to 10:00 p.m. Fine collection of 
antique automobiles and interesting early airplanes. 
Replica of the ‘‘Gay Nineties’’ Main Street. 

Western Reserve Historical Society—10915 East Blvd. 
(Euclid Ave. car to East Blvd.). Daily 10:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.M.; Sunday 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 P.m. A treasure 
house of visual history containing dioramas of early 
Gleveland, etc. 

The Howard Dittrick Medical Musewm—11000 Euclid 
Ave. (Euclid Ave. car to Adelbert). Open to the pub- 
lie on Thursday afternoon. (See special Tour No. 4.) 

Cleveland Public Library—325 Superior Ave. (One 
block east from Public Square). Through Friday, 
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9:00 a.M. to 9:30 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 
P.M.; Sunday, 2:30 p.m. to 6:00 P.M. (partial opening). 
186,000 volumes on engineering and chemical technol- 
ogy; complete files of U. 8. patents and specifications. 


Two-Hour Tour 


Wednesday, December 27, 1:30 p.m. and Friday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1:30 p.m. Conducted by Redifer Bus System 
(Gray Line Motor Tours, Ine.). Leave from Public 
Square side of Federal Building and end at same 
point. $2.50 per person. 


THREE-Hovur Museum Tour 


Thursday, December 28, 1:30 p.m. Conducted by Redi- 
fer Bus System (Gray Line Motor Tours, Inc.). Leave 
from Public Square side of Federal Building and end 
at same point. Stops made at Western Reserve His- 
torical Museum, Cleveland Art Museum, Cleveland 
Health Museum, and Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History. $2.50 per person. 


AAAS Business Sessions 


The Council will meet Wednesday afternoon, December 
27, at 4: 00 P.m., and Friday morning, December 29, at 
9:00 a.M., in the Pine Room, Hotel Statler. Among 
items of business to be considered are: 


1. Election of a president-elect from nominees receiving 
the highest number of votes in the current runoff primary. 

2. Eleetion of vice presidents, from nominations cur- 
rently being received from section committees. 

3. Election of two members of the Executive Committee 
from nominations made by the present Executive Com- 
mittee and by members of the Council. The two va- 
eancies are created by the expiration of the terms of 
George A. Baitsell, who has served the regular 4-year 
term, and who has declined renomination; and of Paul 
Sears, who has served but one year, completing the un- 
expired term of President-elect Kirtley F. Mather. 

4. Reports of officers and committees: 


a) Chairman of the Executive Committee 

b) Administrative Secretary 

ec) Publications Committee 

d) Editorial Board 

e) Committee on Affiliation and Association 

f) Building Committee 

9) Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of Science 
h) Committee on the Evaluation of Scientific Merit 


5. Revision of Constitution and Bylaws. The com- 
mittee charged with this task is confronted with several 
basic questions that must be resolved by the Council be- 
fore it can conclude its work. The committee is en- 
deavoring to prepare a set of specific questions that can 
be distributed in advance of the meetings at Cleveland. 

6. Future meetings of the Association. 

There will be a Luncheon and Business Meeting of the 
officers of all AAAS sections Friday noon, December 29, 
in the Tavern Room, Hotel Statler. Howarp A. MEYER- 
HOFF and Raymonp L. TayLor, Co-Chairmen. 
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AAAS Awards 

The twenty-third award of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science Thousand Dollar Prize 
will be made at the Cleveland Meeting to the author of a 
noteworthy paper presented on a regular program of the 
meeting and representing an outstanding contribution to 
science. The donor of this award, which is administered 
by the Association, has expressed the wish that the prize 
be awarded to a young scientist and that it shall not be 
divided among two or more scientists working independ- 
ently or in collaboration. The prize is awarded upon the 
recommendation of a special Prize Committee, whose 
judgment shall be final. The winner at the New York 
Meeting in 1949 was Armin C. Braun; his paper was real 
before a session of the American Phytopathological 
Society, an affiliated society in Section G—Botanical 
Sciences. 

The Prize Committee for the Cleveland meeting con- 
sists of JOHN R. DUNNING, Columbia University, Chair- 
man; KENNETH K. LANDES, University cf Michigan; 
BERNARD 8. MEYER, Ohio State University; M. T. GorBEL, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; and C. W. Metz, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

It is virtually impossible to determine the relative 
merits of scientific contributions in wholly different fields, 
and, of course, not an easy task to single out contributions 
in any one field of science. The members of each year’s 
Prize Committee must set their own standards for the 
evaluation of scientific work presented at an annual meet- 
ing of the Association. The secretaries of the sections of 
the AAAS and also of the societies participating are in- 
vited to assist the Prize Committee by their preliminary 
suggestions of one or more papers from the fields they 
represent for consideration by the Prize Committee. 

It is not necessary that the prize winner be a member 
of the Association. All papers listed in the General Pro- 
gram, except presidential and vice-presidential addresses 
and invited papers, are eligible for the A.A.A.S. Thou- 
sand Dollar Prize. 


AAAS-George Westinghouse Science Writing Awards 

As a means of honoring those writers who undertake the 
serious task of bringing science into familiar reality for 
the layman, the Westinghouse Educational Foundation 
and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science have annually sponsored, since 1946, the AAAS- 
George Westinghouse Science Writing Awards. 

Awards of $1,000 each will go to the writers of what 
the judges consider the best news story and the best 
magazine article on science published during the 1950 
contest year in a newspaper and in a nontechnical, gen- 
eral-circulation magazine. Both awards will be presented 
during the Annual Meeting of the AAAS in Cleveland. 

The judges, chosen to represent the general public, 
science, newspapers, and magazines, are: Henry R. 
Aldrich, secretary, Geological Society of America; Nor- 
man Cousins, editor, Saturday Review of Literature; 
Rudolph Flesch, readability consultant; Hillier Kriegh- 
baum, Department of Journalism, New York University ; 
Detlev W. Bronk, President, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity, and President, National Academy of Sciences; 
Charles C. Hemenway, editor, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times; John R. Dunning, Dean of the Faculty of Engi- 
neering, Columbia University; Howard A. Meyerhoff, 
Chairman, Managing Committee for the Awards, and 
Administrative Secretary of the AAAS; and Morris 
Meister, Principal of the Bronx (N. Y.) High School 
of Science and past-president of the National Science 
Teachers Association. Dr. Meister is chairman of the 
board of judges for the contest. 

Winners in 1949 were Lester Grant, New York Herald 
Tribune, for newspapers, and George W. Gray, free-lance 
writer, for magazines. 

Presentation of the 1950 Awards will be made at a 
luncheon in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Statler on 
Thursday, December 28. Dr. Roger Adams, President 
of the AAAS, will be the guest speaker. Admission is 
by invitation only. 


Annual International Photography-in-Science Salon on 
Exhibition in the Annual Science Exposition in the 
Cleveland Auditorium 

Prize-winning and other photographs entered in the 
Fourth Annual International Photography-in-Science 
Salon, sponsored by Tue ScreNTIFIC MONTHLY and the 
Smithsonian Institution, are displayed in the Exposition 
area before going on a tour of important museums and 
scientific institutions about the country. They will be 
shown at the U. 8. National Museum, January 3-31, 1951. 
Established in 1947 to encourage and extend the use of 
photography as a scientific tool, the contest has aroused 
wide interest, and photographs from it have been re- 
produced in scientific journals all over the world. Any 
scientist actively engaged in research (including photo- 
graphic), teaching, private practice, or consulting work 
is eligible to enter this annual competition. Ail photo- 
graphs must be taken for scientific purposes. They are 
judged by a panel of judges chosen to represent photog- 
raphy and the various sciences, particularly those making 
extensive use of photography in research. 

Dates for showing the 1950 Salon may be arranged by 
writing to the Editor, THe SclENTIFIC MONTHLY. 


AAAS Special Sessions 


One of the characteristic features of the Annual Meet- 
ings of the Association is the series of general lectures 
and addresses by outstanding authorities. Unless other- 
wise stated, these special sessions are open to the gen- 
eral public of the city in which the meeting is held. 
The special events sponsored by organizations that meet 
regularly with the AAAS are considered joint sessions 
with the Association. 

1. THe AAAS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. Thursday Eve- 
ning, December 28; Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler; at 
8:00 p.m. The AAAS Presidential Address will be de- 
livered by the Retiring President, Etvin C. STaKMAN, 
Chief of the Division of Plant Pathology and Botany in 
the University of Minnesota, and ninety-ninth president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
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His subject will be: ‘‘Science and Human A ffairs.’’ 

Rocer ADAMS, President of the Association, will pre- 
side. Among those to be introduced and who will speak 
briefly are CHARLES J. STILWELL, President of the Warner 
& Swasey Company, General Chairman of the Sixth 
Cleveland Meeting, and THe HonorasLe THOMAS BURKE, 
Mayor of the City of Cleveland. 

All registrants and all members of local committees 
are cordially invited to attend .THE PRESIDENTIAL RE- 
CEPTION that follows the Presidential Address. It will 
oceupy all the rooms and foyers on the ballroom floor of 
the Hotel Statler. The receiving line will be in the Euclid 
Ballroom. 

2. THe ACADEMY CONFERENCE. Saturday Evening, 
December 30; Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler; 8:00 p.m. 
This year, the evening address of the Academy Confer- 
ence is open to all. The speaker is H. J. FULLER, Depart- 
ment of Botany, University of Illinois, who has been in- 
vited by the AAAS to repeat the address he gave as re- 
tiring president of the University of Illinois Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. The title: ‘‘The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, or Prius Dementat.’’ 

3. THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SocieTY ANNUAL LEc- 
TURE. Wednesday Evening, December 27; Music Hall, 
Public Auditorium; 8:15 p.m. The speaker this year 
is MATTHEW W. STIRLING, director of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, who re- 
cently led an expedition to Panama that was sponsored 
jointly by the National Geographic Society and the 
Smithsonian Institution. The lecture, ‘‘An Archeologi- 
cal Expedition to Panama,’’ and accompanying sound 
film in color, will include both the scientific aspects of 
the expedition and human interest accounts of the customs 
of the little-known people of this area. Mrs. STIRLING 
will contribute remarks. 

On the platform to introduce the speakers will be 
KirTLEY F. MATHER, President-elect of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and LEon- 
ArD C. Roy, Chief of School Service, National Geographic 
Society. 

4. THE ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH SOCIETY OF AMERICA in 
a joint program with SEcTIOn M-—ENGINEERING. Friday 
evening, December 29; Ballroom, Hotel Allerton; 7:30 
P.M. The Second Annual RESA Lecture will be the third 
part of Section M’s Symposium on ‘‘The Partnership of 
Science and Engineering in Research.’’ The speaker will 
be Eger VAUGHAN MuRPHREE, president and director of 
the Standard Oil Development Company. Grorce A. 
STETsON, Chairman of the Society, will preside. 

5. THE Society OF THE SigMa XI. Wednesday Eve- 
ning, December 27; Ballroom, Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, at 8:00 p.m. The Sigma Xi Lecturer is RaLpu 
W. G. Wyckorr, Scientist Director, Laboratory of Physi- 
eal Biology, Experimental Biology and Medicine Institute, 
National Institutes of Health. His subject: ‘‘The Ma- 
cromolecular Texture of Biological Materials.’’ Among 
the electron micrographs shown and discussed will be 
muscle, connective, and nervous tissue cells; dividing 
cells; and plant and animal cells infected with a variety 
of viruses, e.g., tobacco mosaic and influenza. 
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6. THe UNITep CHAPTERS OF PHI Beta Kappa. Fri- 
day Evening, December 29; Grand Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler; 8:30 p.m. Sinee 1935 the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa has sponsored a lecture at the annual meet- 
ings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, to emphasize the interdependence of the arts 
and the sciences in a free society. The 1950 lecture will 
be the eleventh in the series. The speaker is DETLEV W. 
BRONK, president of The Johns Hopkins University and 
president of the National Academy of Sciences. The 
title of his address: ‘‘Seience and the National Welfare.’’ 

The presiding officer will be RAayMoND WALTERS, presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati. All members of 
Phi Beta Kappa and those attending the 117th Meeting 
of the Association are cordially invited to attend. 
AAAS Symposia 
1. ScIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. Two 

sessions. Arranged by Brooks Emeny, Foreign 
Policy Association, and E. C. Stakman. 


Session 1. 2:30 p.m. Tuesday Afternoon, December 
26; Ballroom, Cleveland Public Auditorium; E. C. Staxk- 
MAN, Retiring President, AAAS, presiding. 

1. Mineral Resources and International Understand- 
ing. Kirttey F. Martner, Harvard University, Presi- 
dent-elect, AAAS, and Howarp A. Meyernorr, Admini- 
strative Secretary, AAAS. 

2. Biological Resourees as a Factor in International 
Understanding. Kart Sax, Arnold Arboretum. 

3. Intellectual Resources in International Understand- 
ing. W. ALBert Noyes, Jr., University of Rochester. 
Session 2. 8:00 p.m. Tuesday evening, December 26; 
Ballroom, Cleveland Public Auditorium. Brooks EMEny 
presiding. Speaker: Louis N. Ripenour, Department of 
Defense and University of Illinois. 

2. Science AND HuMAN VALUES. Two sessions. Spon- 
sored by the AAAS and the Committees on Endowment and 
Human Ecology, Ecological Society of America. Arranged 
by a committee consisting of CHartes C. Apams, Eco- 
logical Society of America; Grorce F. Carter, The 
Johns Hopkins University ; Epuarp C. LinpEMAN, Colum- 
bia University ; MARGARET Snyper, Educational Director, 
Mental Hygiene, Commonwealth of Virginia; and JoHn 
P. Suea, Chairman, Committee on Human Ecology for 
the Ecological Society of America, Chairman. 

Session 1. Scientific Perspectives. 9:30 a.m., Wednes- 
day morning, December 27; Ballroom, Cleveland Public 
Auditorium. Epvuarp C. LINDEMAN presiding. Honor- 
ary Chairman: Rocer ApAMs, President, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 

1. Human Ecology: A New Souree of Perspective. 
Pau B. Sears, Yale University. 

2. Human Values and Group Dynamics: The Need for 
Multi-Discipline Research. Rensts Likert, University 
of Michigan. 

3. An Analysis of the Ecological Approach to Public 
Health Problems in War and Peace. JoHNn E. Gorpon, 
Harvard Medical School. 

4. A Proposed Program of Research Designed to Fa- 
cilitate the Advance of Human Ecology. Marston 
Bates, Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Session 2. Social Perspectives. 2:00 p.M. Wednesday 
afternoon, December 27; Ballroom, Cleveland Public 
Auditorium. Epvuarp C. LinpEMAN presiding. Honor- 
ary Chairman: H. L. KEENLEysIpe, United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. 

1. Democracy and Science: A Philosophical View. 
JoHN Dewey, Columbia University. (Paper to be read 
by presiding officer.) 

2. Education by Democratic Processes. M. L. WILSON, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

3. Seience, Politics, and International Tension. OTTO 
KLINEBERG, Columbia University. 

4. Science, Welfare, and Mental Health. Grorce F. 
Davipson, Ministry of Health and National Welfare, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

5. Ecological Research in Relation to Programs of 
Technical Assistance. JEAN-PAUL Harroy, International 
Union for the Protection of Nature, Brussels, Belgium. 
3. Books, CIVILIZATION, AND SCIENCE. 

Arranged by THEODORE WALLER, American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, and others. 9:00 A.M., Wednesday 
morning, December 27; Ohio Room, Hotel Statler. 

A panel discussion between scientists and science 
writers, and book publishers. The publishers will be 
represented by J. Ketty, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.; Grorce P. Brett, The Macmillan Com- 
pany; Hersert 8S. Battery, Jr., Princeton University 
Press; Epwarp M. Crane, D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Speaking for science will be KirtLey F. MATHER, Har- 
vard University; James General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory; RatpH W. Gerarp, University of 
Chieago; and Davin Dietz, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
and The Cleveland Press. Warren GUTHRIE, Western 
Reserve University, Moderator. 

4. Panel: Errects oF GOVERNMENT SuPPORT ON SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH. 

Arranged by Dart L. WoLFrie, Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training, National Research 
Council. (A part of the program of the Academy Con- 
ference.) 2:30 p.M., Saturday afternoon, December 30; 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler. Dart L. WOLFLE presid- 
ing. 

1. Ertc A. WALKER, Research and Development Board, 
Department of Defense. 

2. L. R. Harstap, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research and 
Development. 

3. Detitev W. Bronx, The Johns Hopkins University, 
National Academy of Sciences, and National Science 
Foundation. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


Tuesday, December 26 

Registration: Main Registration, 8:00 a.m.—9:00 P.M.; 
Hotel Statler, 12:00-9:00 P.m.; Hotel Hollenden, 4:00 
P.M.—9:00 P.M. The AAAS Annual Science Exposition 
opens at noon, closes at 5:00 P.M., reopens at 7:00 P.M., 
closes at 9:00 p.m. The AAAS Science Theatre, in the 
Little Theatre of the Public Auditorium has two pro- 
grams: 1:30 p.m.—5:30 P.M., and 7:00 P.M.—11:00 P.M. 
Open only to registrants. 
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Chemistry 
C Section on Chemistry—Tours to laboratories and 
industries of interest to chemists, all day. 


Tuesday Morning 
Astronomy 
D Section on Astronomy—9:30 a.m.; Contributed 
Papers; Club Room C, Public Auditorium. 


Tuesday Afternoon 
AAAS as a Whole 


2:30 pP.M.; Symposium: Science and International 
Understanding, Session I; Ballroom, Publie Auditorium. 


Astronomy 
D Section on Astronomy—1:30 p.m.; Contributed 
Papers; Club Room C, Publie Auditorium. 


Engineering 
M Section on Engineering—2:30 p.m.; Annual Meet- 
ing of Section M Committee; Parlor C, Allerton. 


Education 

Section on Education—2:00 P.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion A, Panel: Visual Performance as Applied by Indus- 
trial and Educational Management; Parlor C, Statler. 
2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session B; Parlor E, Statler. 


Tuesday Evening 
AAAS as a Whole 


8:00 p.M.; Symposium: Science and International Un- 
derstanding, Session II; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 


Astronomy 

D_ Section on Astronomy—8:30 p.m.; Address of the 
Retiring Vice President of Section D: Stellar Explora- 
tions with a Spectrograph; Club Room B, Publie Audi- 
torium. 


Engineering 

M and M1 Section on Engineering and the Cleveland 
Section of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
—8:00 p.M.; Joint Session; South Hall C, Publie Audi- 
torium. 

Wed day, D ber 27 
Wednesday Morning 

AAAS as a Whole 

9:00 a.m.; Symposium: Books, Civilization, and Sci- 
ence ; Ohio Room, Statler. 

9:30 a.M.; Symposium: Science and Human Values, 
Session I; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 

Joint Presentation of Plans for Future Meetings of 
AAAS and of AIBS—9:00 a.M.; Cypress Room, Hollen- 
den. 


Mathematics 

A and FG2 Section on Mathematics and Biometric So- 
ciety, Eastern North American Region—9:00 a.m.; Joint 
Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, Part 
I; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 


Physics 

B_ Section on Physics—10:00 a.m.; Symposium: Fifty 
Years of Quantum Theory; Club Room B, Public Audi- 
torium, 
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Astronomy 

D Section on Astronomy—9:30 a.m.; Inspection of 
Warner & Swasey Observatory, Taylor and Brunswick 
Roads, East Cleveland. 


Geology and Geography 

E and El Section on Geology and Geography and the 
Geological Society of America—9:00 a.m.; Joint Session, 
General Geology; South Hall A, Publie Auditorium. 
11:00 a.m.; Joint Session, Vice-presidential Address: 
Pennsylvanian Sedimentation; South Hall A, Public 
Auditorium. 

E Section on Geology and Geography—9:30 a.M.; 
Concurrent Session, Geography; Club Room A, Public 
Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F1 American Society of Parasitologists—9:00 a.M.; 
Session; Parlors A and B, Hollenden. 

F2 American Society of Protozoologists—9:00 A.M.; 
Session; Parlor C, Hollenden. 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.M.; Meet- 
ing of Executive Council; Parlor H, Hollenden. 

F5 Herpetologists League—10:30 a.m.; Conference of 
Midwestern Herpetologists; Cypress Room, Hollenden. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG2 and A_ Biometric Society, Eastern North Ameri- 
can Region; and Section on Mathematics—9:00 A.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part I; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 

FG4 National Association of Biology Teachers—8:00 
A.M.; Meeting of Board of Directors; Parlor G, Statler. 

FG4, Q4, X1 National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers and other Science Teaching Societies Affiliated with 
the AAAS (NSTA and ANSS)—10:00 a.M.; Joint 
Panel: Outdoor Resources for Learning Science, planned 
by ANSS; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 

FG5 American Institute of Biological Sciences and 
AAAS—9:00 a.M.; Joint presentation of plans for 
future meetings of the institute and of the Association; 
Cypress Room, Hollenden. 


Social and E ic Sci 

K2 and K3 National Academy of Economics and 
Political Science in collaboration with Pi Gamma Mu— 
10:00 a.m.; Industrial Research; Pine Room, Statler. 


Education 

Section on Education—9:30 a.M.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion B; Parlor E, Statler. 

Q and Q2 Section on Education and the American 
Educational Research Association—9:30 a.M.; Joint 
Session A; Parlor C, Statler. 

Q4, FG4, and X1 National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion and other Science Teaching Societies Affiliated with 
the AAAS (NABT and ANSS)—10:00 a.m.; Joint Ses- 
sion, Panel: Outdoor Resources for Learning Science 
(planned by ANSS); Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Science in General 
X1 American Nature Study Society—8:00 a.M.; Meet- 
ing of Board of Directors; Parlor F, Statler. 10:00 
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A.M.; Joint Panel, arranged by ANSS; Grand Ballroom, 
Statler; (See program immediately preceding.) 

X4 Sigma Delta Epsilon—9:00 a.m.; National Coun- 
cil Meeting; Parlor B, Statler. 


Wednesday Noon and Afternoon 


AAAS as a Whole 

2:00 p.m.; Symposium: Science and Human Values, 
Session II; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 

AAAS Council Meeting—4:00 P.m.; Pine Room, Stat- 
ler. 


Mathematics 

A and FG2 Section on Mathematics and Biometric 
Society, Eastern North American Region—2:00 P.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part Il; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 


Physics 

Band D Section on Physics and Section on Astron- 
omy—2:00 p.m.; Joint Symposium: Fifty Years of Quan- 
tum Theory in Astronomy; Club Room B, Public Audi- 
torium. 

Bl American Meteorological Society—2:00 P.M.; Con- 
ference of Midwestern Meteorologists; Chester Room, 
Allerton. 


Chemistry 
C Section on Chemistry—2:00 p.m.; Contributed 
Papers; South Hall C, Publie Auditorium. 


Astronomy 

DandB Section on Astronomy and Section on Physics 
—2:00 p.m.; Joint Symposium: Fifty Years of Quantum 
Theory in Astronomy; Club Room B, Public Auditorium. 


Geology and Geography 

E and El Section on Geology and Geography and the 
Geological Society of America—2:00 P.M.; Joint Session, 
General Geology; South Hall A, Public Auditorium. 

E Section on Geology and Geography—2:00 P.M.; 
Concurrent Session, Geography; Club Room A, Public 
Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F Section on Zoological Sciences—4:30 P.M.; Business 
Meeting; Ballroom, Hollenden. 

Fl American Society of Parasitologists—2:00 P.M.; 
Session; Parlors A and B, Hollenden. 

F2 American Society of Protozoologists—2:00 P.M.; 
Session; Parlor C, Hollenden. 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—2:00 P.m.; Sym- 
posium: Transition from Aquatic to Land Life; Bailroom, 
Hollenden. 4:30 p.m.; Annual Business Meeting (follow- 
ing the business meeting of Section F) ; Ballroom, Hollen- 
den. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG1 American Microscopical Society—12:15 P.M.; 
Executive Committee Luncheon and Business Meeting; 
Parlor E, Hollenden. 

FG2 and A Biometric Society, Eastern North Ameri- 
can Region, and Section on Mathematics—2:00 P.M.; 
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Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part II; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 

FG4 and X1 National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers and American Nature Study Society—2:00 P.M.; 
Joint Panel: Using Outdoor Resources to Teach Nature; 
Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Botanical Sciences 
G Section on Botanical Sciences—2:00 P.m.; Contrib- 
utel Papers; South Hall B, Public Auditorium. 


Social and Economic Sciences 

KandM Section on Social and Economic Sciences and 
Section on Engineering—2:00 P.M.; Joint Session, Social 
Physics; Green Room, Allerton. 

K3 Pi Gamma Mu—12:00 noon; Luncheon for officers 
and speakers on programs of Section K and the National 
Academy of Economics and Political Science; Tavern 
Room, Statler. 


Engineering 

M and K_ Section on Engineering and Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences—2:00 P.M.; Joint Session, 
Social Physics; Green Room, Allerton. 


Education 

Q Section on Education—2:30 p.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion A; Parlor C, Statler. 

Q and Q2_ Section on Education and the American 
Educational Research Association—2 :30 P.M.; Concurrent 
Session B; Parlor E, Statler. 

Q4 National Science Teachers Association—2:00 
P.M.; Utilization and Conservation of Resources; Euclid 
Ballroom, Statler. 


Science in General 

Xi and FG4 American Nature Study Society and Na- 
tional Association of Biology Teachers—2:00 P.M.; Joint 
Panel: Using Outdoor Resources to Teach Nature; Grand 
Ballroom, Statler. 

X2 National Association of Science Writers—2:00 
P.M.; Problems of Reporting Scientific Developments in 
the Press; Pine Room, Statler. 

X4 Sigma Delta Epsilon—12:30 p.m.; Luncheon for 
All Women in Science; Ohio Room, Statler. 


Wednesday Evening 
AAAS as a Whole 


The Society of the Sigma Xi—8:00 P.M.; Annual Lee- 
ture, illustrated by electron micrographs: The Macro- 
molecular Texture of Biological Materials; Ballroom, 
Public Auditorium. 

Fifth Annual Junior Scientists Assembly—8:00 P.M.; 
Pine Room, Statler. 

National Geographic Society—8:15 p.m.; Annual Lee- 
ture with Sound Film in Color on Archaeological Explora- 
tions in Panama; Music Hall, Public Auditorium. 


Physics 

B_ Section on Physics—7:00 P.M.; Dinner of Section 
B and Vice-presidential Address; Otis Room, Allerton. 
Geology and Geography 

E and El Section on Geology and Geography and the 
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Geological Society of America—7:00 P.M.; Joint Session, 
Program for Nonprofessionals, Part 1; Grand Ballroom, 
Carter. 9:00 P.m.; Geologists’ Smoker; Grand Ballroom, 
Carter. 

E2 National Geographic Society—8:15 P.m.; Annual 
Lecture, with Sound Film in Color, on Archaeological Ex- 
plorations in Panama; Music Hall, Public Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

Fl American Society of Parasitologists—7:00 P.M.; 
Dinner and Business Meeting, Officers and Members of 
the Council; Parlor G, Hollenden. 

F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—8:00 pP.mM.; Sym- 
posium: The Role of Systematics in Modern Zoology; 
Ballroom, Hollenden. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 
FG4 National Association of Biology Teachers—10:00 
P.M.; All-Societies Mixer; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Botanical Sciences 

G Section on Botanical Sciences—8:00 P.M.; Vice- 
presidential Address: Remarks on the Future of Section 
G and Botanical Meetings; Section G Business Meeting; 
Parlor A, Hollenden. 


Psychology 

ITand Q Section on Psychology and Section on Educa- 
tion—8:00 P.M.; Joint Program, Vice-presidential Ad- 
dresses of Section I and Section Q; Euclid Ballroom, 
Statler. 


Engineering 

M and M2 Section on Engineering and the Cleveland 
Engineering Society—8:00 P.M.; Joint Session; South 
Hall A, Publie Auditorium. 


Education 

Q and I Section on Education and Section on Psy- 
chology—8:00 P.M.; Joint Program, Vice-presidential 
Addresses of Section Q and Section I; Euclid Ballroom, 
Statler. 

Q4 National Science Teachers Association—8:00 
P.M.; Fifth Annual Junior Scientists Assembly; Pine 
Room, Statler. 

Q4, FG4, X1 National Science Teachers Association— 
10:00 p.m.; All-Societies Mixer; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Science in General 

X1 American Nature Study Society—7:30 p.m.; An- 
nual Meeting of the ANSS; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 
10:00 p.m.; All-Societies Mixer; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 

X2 National Association of Science Writers—7:30 
P.M.; Business Meeting; Parlor L, Statler. 

X5 The Society of the Sigma Xi—8:00 P.m.; Annual 
Address, illustrated with electron micrographs: The 
Macromolecular Texture of Biological Materials; Ball- 
room, Public Auditorium. 


Thursday, December 28 


Thursday Morning 
Mathematics 


A and FG2 Section on Mathematics and Biometric 
Society, Eastern North American Region—9:00 A.M.; 
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Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part III; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 


Physics 

Band E Section on Physics and Section on Geology 
and Geography—10:00 a.m.; Joint Symposium: The Im- 
plications of Nuclear Phenomena in Geology; South Hall 
B, Public Auditorium. 

B2 and B3 Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
and the Oak Ridge National Laboratory—9:30 A.M.; 
Joint Session; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—8:45 a.M.; Symposium: 
Steroid Hormones, Part I; Club Room B, Publie Audi- 
torium. 


Geology and Geography 

E Section on Geology and Geography—8:00 A.M.; 
Start of Geography Field Trip in the Cleveland Area; 
Lobby, Carter. 

E and El Section on Geology and Geography and the 
Geological Society of America—9:00 a.M.; Joint Session, 
Program for Nonprofessionals, Part Il; Club Room A, 
Public Auditorium. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Joint Session 
with Section B, (See B and E above). 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.M.; Con- 
tributed Papers; Embassy Room, Carter. 


Zoological Sciences 

Fl American Society of Parasitologists—9:00 a.M.; 
Symposium: Host-Parasite Relationships among the Hel- 
minths; Parlors A and B, Hollenden. 11:00 A.M.; Com- 
memoration of Twenty-fifth Anniversary; Parlors A and 
B, Hollenden. 11:30 a.M.; Presidential Address, Parlors 
A and B, Hollenden. 

F2 American Society of Protozoologists—9:00 A.M.; 
Session, Parlor C, Hollenden. 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.m.; Con- 
current Session I, General Physiology; West half of Ball- 
room, Hollenden. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 2, Em- 
bryology; East half of Ballroom, Hollenden, 9:00 A.M.; 
Concurrent Session 3, Endocrinology; Assembly Room, 
Hollenden. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 4, Cytology 
and Protozoology ; Cypress Room, Hollenden. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG2 and A_ Biometric Society, Eastern North Ameri- 
can Region and Section on Mathematics—9:00 a.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part III; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 

FG4 National Association of Biology Teachers and 
other Sgience Teaching Societies Affiliated with AAAS 
(NSTA and ANSS)—10:00 a.m.; Joint Symposium: Hu- 
man Resources for Learning Science, arranged by NABT; 
Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Botanical Sciences 
G Section on Botanical Sciences—9:00 a.mM.; Con- 
tributed Papers; South Hall C, Public Auditorium. 


Anthropology 
HandIl Section on Anthropology and the Society for 
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Research in Child Development—9:30 a.m.; Joint Ses- 
sion; Mather Room, Allerton. 


Psychology 

I Section on Psychology—9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 1, Seminar: Psychological Research in the Air Force, 
Part I; Ohio Room, Statler. 10:00 a.m.; Concurrent 
Session 2, Contributed Papers; Room 345, Statler. 10:30 
A.M.; Concurrent Session 3, Seminar: Psychological Re- 
search in the Navy, Part I; Ohio Room, Statler. 

Il Society for Research in Child Development—9 :30 
A.M.; Joint Session. (See H and Il preceding.) 


Social and Economic Sciences 

K_ Section on Social and Economic Sciences—9:30 
A.M.; Symposium: Characteristics of the Urban Labor 
Force; South Hall A, Publie Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N3 and N6 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np, and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section 
—9:30 a.M.; Joint Session, Contributed Papers; Club 
Room C, Publie Auditorium. 


Education 

Q4, FG4, and X1 National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion and the other Science Teaching Societies Affiliated 
with the AAAS (NABT and ANSS)—10:00 a.m.; Joint 
Symposium: Human Resources for Learning Science, 
arranged by NABT; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Science in General 

X1 American Nature Study Society—10:00 a.M.; 
Joint Symposium; Grand Ballroom, Statler. (See pro- 
gram just above.) 

X4 Sigma Delta Epsilon—7:30 a.m.; Breakfast and 
Grand Chapter Business Meeting; Parlor E, Statler. 


Thursday Noon and Afternoon 
AAAS as a Whole 
AAAS—George Westinghouse Science Writing Awards, 
Luncheon. (By invitation only.) —Grand Ballroom, Stat- 
ler. 


Mathematics 

A and FG2 Section on Mathematics and Biometric 
Society, Eastern North American Region—2:00 P.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part IV; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 


Physics 

BandF Section on Physics and Section on Zoological 
Sciences—2:00 P.M.; Joint Symposium: The Implica- 
tions of Nuclear Phenomena in Biology; South Hall B, 
Public Auditorium. 

B2 and B3 Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
and Oak Ridge National Laboratory—2:00 P.m.; Joint 
Session, Seminar: Ten Years of Atomic Energy—A Re- 
view of Progress; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 
Steroid Hormones, Part I1; Club Room B, Publie Audi- 
torium. 
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Geology and Geography 

EandO Section on Geology and Geography and Sec- 
tion on Agriculture—2:00 P.m.; Joint Symposium: The 
Interrelations of Soil Science and Geology, Part I; South 
Hall C, Public Auditorium. 

E3 National Speleological Society—2:00 P.m.; Con- 
tributed Papers; Embassy Room, Carter. 


Zoological Sciences 

F and B_ Section on Zoological Sciences and Section 
on Physics—2:00 P.M.; Joint Symposium: The Impli- 
cations of Nuclear Phenomena in Biology; South Hall B, 
Public Auditorium. 

Fi American Society of Parasitologists—1:00 P.M.; 
Annual Luncheon and Business Meeting; East half of 
Ballroom, Hollenden. 

Fl and F3 American Society of Parasitologists and 
American Society of Zoologists—2:45 p.m.; Joint Ses- 
sion, Demonstrations; Laboratory Rooms 30, 41, and 20, 
Biology Building, Western Reserve University. 

F2 American Society of Protozoologists—2:00 P.M.; 
Session; Parlor C, Hollenden. 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—2:15 P.M.; Con- 
current Session 1, Cellular Physiology; Lecture Room 44, 
Biology Building, Western Reserve University. 2:15 
p.M.; Concurrent Session 2, Joint Session with the Ameri- 
ean Society of Parasitologists, Demonstrations; Labora- 
tory Rooms 30, 41, and 20, Biology Building, Western Re- 
serve University. 2:15 p.m.; Concurrent Session 3, Dem- 
onstrations by motion pictures; Auditorium, Cleveland 
Academy of Medicine. 


Zoological and Botanical Sci 

FG2 and A_ Biometric Society, Eastern North Ameri- 
can Region, and Section on Mathematics—2:00 P.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part IV; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 

FG4 National Association of Biology Teachers— 
12:30 p.m.; NABT Luncheon; Mather Room, Allerton. 


2:00 p.M.; Program Planning in Biology; Mather Room, 
Allerton. 


Anthropology 
H and H1 Section on Anthropology and the Society 


for Applied Anthropology—2:00 p.m.; Joint Session; 
Ballroom, Allerton. 


Psychology 

I Section on Psychology—1:00 p.mM.; Coneurrent Ses- 
sion 4, Seminar: Psychological Research in the Air 
Force, Part Il; Ohio Room, Statler. 1:30 P.m.; Con- 
eurrent Session 5; Contributed Papers in Physiological 
Psychology; Room 345, Statler. 2:30 p.m.; Coneurrent 


Session 6, Seminar: Psychological Research in the Navy, 
Part II; Ohio Room, Statler. 


Social and Economic Sciences 

K Section on Social and Economic Sciences—12:00 
noon; Luncheon Session; Planning for the Future of 
Section K; Tavern Room, Statler. 2:30 p.m.; The 
Growth of the Cleveland Region; South Hall A, Public 
Auditorium. 


Kl American Home Economics Association—2:00 
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p.M.; Child Development and Home Economies Eduea- 
tion; Otis Room, Allerton. 


History and Philosophy of Science 
L1 History of Science Society—2:30 P.M.; Session; 
English Room, Carter. 


Engineering 

Mand M3 Section on Engineering and Case Institute 
of Technology—2:00 p.m.; Joint Symposium: The Hu- 
man Body as a Factor in Engineering; Club Room A, 
Public Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N3 and N6 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np, and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section 
—2:00 p.m.; Joint Session, Contributed Papers; Club 
Room C, Publie Auditorium. 

N4 Alpha Epsilon Delta National Premedical Honor 
Society—12:15 P.M.; Luncheon and Session; Parlor B, 
Hollenden. 


Agriculture 

O and E Section on Agriculture and Section on Geol- 
ogy and Geography—2:00 P.m.; Joint Symposium: The 
Interrelations of Soil Science and Geology, Part I; 
South Hall C, Public Auditorium. 


Education 

Q and Q3 Section on Education and the Foundation 
for Integrated Education—2:30 P.M.; Joint Symposium: 
Integrative Studies for General Education; Pine Room, 
Statler. 

Q4 National Science Teachers Association—12:30 
p.M.; NABT Luncheon; Mather Room, Allerton. 2:00 
p.M.; Program Planning in the Physical Sciences; Green 
Room, Allerton. 


Science in General 

X1 American Nature Study Society—12:30 P.M.; 
NABT Luncheon; Mather Room, Allerton. 2:15 P.M.; 
Session; Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 

X4 Sigma Delta Epsilon—4:30 P.m.; Tea for Alum- 
nae; Parlor B, Statler. 


Thursday Evening 
AAAS as a Whole 


AAAS Presidential Address—8:00 P.M.; ‘‘Seience and 
Human Affairs’’; Grand Bailroom, Statler. 

AAAS Reception—9:00 P.M.; Euclid Ballroom and ad- 
jacent rooms, Statler. (Open only to registrants.) 


Zoological Sciences 
F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—7 :30 P.M.; Coun- 
cil Meeting; Parlor F, Hollenden. 


Social and Economic Sciences 

K Section on Social and Economic Sciences—8:00 
p.M.; Symposium on Viewpoints, Problems, and Methods 
of Research in Urban Areal Studies from the Standpoint 
of Different Disciplines; Parlor E, Statler. 


History and Philosophy of Science ; 
Ll History of Science Society—7:00 P.m.; Council 
Meeting; Gay Nineties Room, Carter. 
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Friday, December 29 
Friday Morning 
AAAS as a Whole 
AAAS Council Meeting—9:00 a.m.; Pine Room, Stat- 
ler. 


Mathematics 

A and FG2 Section on Mathematics and Biometric 
Society, Eastern North American Region—9:00 a.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part V; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 


Chemistry 
C Section on Chemistry—8:45 a.m.; Symposium: Ad- 


vances in Inorganic Chemistry, Part I; Club Room B, 
Publie Auditorium. 


Geology and Geography 

E and O Section on Geology and Geography and Sec- 
tion on Agriculture—9:00 a.M.; Joint Symposium: The 
Interrelations of Soil Science and Geology, Part IT; South 
Hall C, Publie Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F, F3, and N1_ Section on Zoological Sciences, Ameri- 
can Society of Zoologists, and Subsection on Medicine, 
Nm—9:30 a.M.; Joint Session, Symposium: Radiobiol- 
ogy, Part I; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 

Fl American Society of Parasitologists—9:00 A.M.; 
Parlors A and B, Hollenden. 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.mM.; Con- 
current Session 1, Animal Behavior and Sociobiology ; 
Ballroom, Hollenden. 9:00 a.M.; Concurrent Session 2, 
Endocrinology; Assembly Room, Hollenden. 9:30 A.M.; 
Concurrent Session 3; Joint Session with Section F and 
Subsection Nm, Symposium: Radiobiology, Part I; Ball- 
room, Public Auditorium. 

F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—8:00 a.m.; An- 
nual Breakfast; Parlor C, Hollenden. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG1 American Microscopical Society—9:00 A.M.; 
Symposium: Modern Methods for Microscopy; Parlor E, 
Hollenden. 

FG2 and A Biometric Society, North American 
Region, and Section on Mathematics—9:00 a.m.; Joint 
Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, Part 
V; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 

FGS Ecological Society of America—9:00 a.M.; Joint 
Symposium. (See G and FG3 below.) 

FG4, Q4, X1 National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers and other Science Teaching Societies Affiliated with 
the AAAS (NSTA and ANSS)—8:00 a.M.; Meeting of 
the Officers to plan the 1951 Coordinated Program; Par- 
lor M, Statler. 10:00 a.m.; Joint Symposium: Indus- 
trial and Technological Resources for Learning Science ; 
arranged by NSTA; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Botanical Sciences 

G and FG3 Section on Botanical Sciences and the 
Ecological Society of America—9:00 a.m.; Joint Sym- 
posium: The Ecological Background of Evolution; South 
Hall A, Public Auditorium. 


Anthropology 
H and Hi Section on Anthropology and the Society 
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for Applied Anthropology—9:30 a.m.; Joint Session, 
American Character and the Administration of Native 
Peoples; Mather Room, Allerton. 
Psychology 

I Section on Psychology—9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 7, Seminar: Psychological Research in the Army, 
Part I; Room 345, Statler. 10:00 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 8, Symposium: The Role of the Frontal Lobes in 
Behavior; Ohio Room, Statler. 10:30 a.m.; Coneurrent 


Session 9, Seminar: Psychological Research in the Public 
Services; Room 345, Statler. 


History and Philosophy of Science 

L, L1, and L2 Section on History and Philosophy of 
Science, History of Science Society, and the Philosophy 
of Science Association—9:30 a.M.; Joint Session, ar- 
ranged by the History of Science Society: The Social 
Relations of Science in Historical Perspective; Club 
Room A, Publie Auditorium. 

Engineering 

M Section on Engineering—9:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
Nuclear Engineering, Part I; South Hall B, Public Audi- 
torium. 

Medical Sciences 

Nl, F, and F3 Subsection on Medicine, Nm, Section 
on Zoological Sciences, and the American Society of 
Zoologists—9 :30 a.M.; Joint Session, Symposium: Radio- 
biology, Part I; Ballroom, Publie Auditorium. 

N3 and N6 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np, and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section 
—9:30 a.m.; Joint Session, Hospital Pharmacy Seminar, 
Part I; Club Room C, Publie Auditorium. 

Agriculture 

O and E Section on Agriculture and Section on 
Geology and Geography—9:00 a.m.; Joint Symposium: 
The Interrelations of Soil Science and Geology, Part II; 
South Hall C, Publie Auditorium. 

Q4 National Science Teachers Association—8 :30 A.M. ; 
Science Teaching Films, Part II: Grand Ballroom, Statler. 
Education 

Q4, FG4, X1 National Science Teachers Association 
and other Science Teaching Societies Affiliated with the 
AAAS (NABT and ANSS)—8:00 a.M.; Meeting of the 
Officers to plan the 1951 Coordinated Program; Parlor 
M, Statler. 10:00 a.m.; Joint Symposium: Industrial 
and Technological Resources for Learning Science, ar- 
ranged by NSTA; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 

Science in General 

X1, FG4, Q4 American Nature Study Society and 
other Science Teaching Societies Affiliated with the AAAS 
(NABT and NSTA)—8:00 a.m.; Meeting of the Officers 
to plan the 1951 Coordinated Program; Parlor M, Stat- 
ler. 10:00 a.m.; Joint Symposium: Industrial and Tech- 
nological Resources for Learning Science, arranged by 
NSTA; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Friday Noon and Afternoon 
AAAS as a Whole 
Meeting of all Section Chairmen and Secretaries— 
12:00 noon; Luncheon and Business Meeting; Tavern 
Room, Statler. 
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Mathematics 

A and FG2 Section of Mathematics and Biometric 
Society, Eastern North American Region—2:00 P.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part VI; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—2:00 P.M.; Symposium: Ad- 
vances in Inorganic Chemistry, Part II, Club Room B, 
Public Auditorium. 


Geology and Geography 

EandO Section on Geology and Geography and Sec- 
lion on Agriculture—2:00 P.M.; Joint Symposium: The 
Interrelations of Soil Science and Geology, Part III; 
South Hall C, Public Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F, F3, and I Section on Zoological Sciences, Ameri- 
can Society of Zoologists, and Section on Psychology— 
2:00 pP.M.; Concurrent Session 1, Joint Symposium: Ge- 
netics and Behavior; Ballroom, Hollenden. 

F, F3, and N1_ Section on Zoological Sciences, Ameri- 
can Society of Zoologists, and Subsection on Medicine, 
Nm—2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 2, Joint Symposium: 
Radiobiology, Part II; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 

Fl American Society of Parasitologists—2:00 P.M.; 
Session; Parlors A and B, Hollenden. 

F2 American Society of Protozoologists—12:30 P.M.; 
Luncheon and Business Meeting; Cypress Room, Hollen- 
den. 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—2:00 P.M.; Two 
concurrent joint symposia. (See F, F3, and I; and F, 
F3, and N1 above.) 

F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—2:00 P.M.; An- 
nual Business Meeting; Assembly Room, Hollenden. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG1 American Microscopical Society—4:00 P.M.; An- 
nual Business Meeting; Parlor E, Hollenden. 

FG2 and A_ Biometric Society, Eastern North Ameri- 
can Region, and Section on Mathematics—2:00 P.M.; 
Joint Symposium: Mathematical Biology and Biometry, 
Part VI; Grand Ballroom, Carter. 

FG4 National Association of Biology Teachers—2:00 
P.M.; Special Techniques in the Teaching of Biology; 
Pine Room, Statler. 


Anthropology 

H_ Section on Anthropology—2:00 P.M.; Government 
and the Administration of Native Peoples; Mather Room, 
Allerton. 


Psychology 

I Section on Psychology—1:30 P.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 11, Seminar: Psychological Research in the Army, 
Part II; Room 345, Statler. 2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 12, Seminar: Psychological Research in Industrial 
Consulting Firms; Ohio Room, Statler. 

I, F, and F3 Section on Psychology, Section on Zool- 
ogical Sciences, and the American Society of Zoologists 
—2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 10, Symposium: Genetics 
and Behavior; Ballroom, Hollenden. 


History and Philosophy of Science 
L and L2 Section on History and Philosophy of 
Science and the Philosophy of Science Association—2:00 
P.M.; Joint Session; Club Room A, Public Auditorium. 
L1 History of Science Society—2:30 P.M.; Session; 
Embassy Room, Carter. 


Engineering 

M Section on Engineering—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 
Nuclear Engineering, Part II; South Hall B, Public 
Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N1, F, and F3 Subsection on Medicine, Nm, Section 
on Zoological Sciences, and American Society of Zoolo- 
gists—2:00 pP.M.; Joint Session, Symposium: Radio- 
biology, Part IL; Ballroom, Public Auditorium. 

N3 and N6 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np, and Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section—2:00 
P.M.; Joint Session, Hospital Pharmacy Seminar, Part 
II; Club Room C, Publie Auditorium. 


Agriculture 

O and E Section on Agriculture and Section on 
Geology and Geography—2:00 P.m.; Joint Symposium: 
The Interrelations of Soil Science and Geology, Part III; 
South Hall C, Public Auditorium. 


Education 

Q4 National Science Teachers Association—2:00 
P.M.; Fourth National Conference on Industry-Science 
Teaching Relations, Session 1; Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 


Science in General 

X1 American Nature Study Society—2:00 P.m.; Ses- 
sion; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 

X3 Scientific Research Society of America—4:00 
p.M.; Annual Convention of the Scientific Research So- 
ciety of America; Chester Room, Allerton. 

X5 The Society of the Sigma Xi—2:00 pP.m.; Annual 
Convention of the Society of the Sigma Xi; Chester Room, 
Allerton. 

Friday Evening 
AAAS as a Whole 

Scientific Research Society of America—7:30 P.M.; 
Annual Address: The Partnership of Science and Engi- 
neering in Research, Joint Session with Section M; Ball- 
room, Allerton. 

The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa—8:30 P.M.; 
Annual Address: Science and the National Welfare; 
Grand Ballroom, Statler. 

Biologists’ Smoker, jointly sponsored by the American 
Society of Zoologists—9:30 P.M. till 12:00 midnight; 
Main Exhibition Hall (under Arena), Public Auditorium. 
All registrants are cordially invited to attend. (Regis- 
tration facilities will be available for nonregistrants.) 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—7:15 P.mM.; Symposium: 
Antibiotics and Vitamins; Club Room B, Publie Audi- 
torium. 


Zoological Sciences 
F3 and F American Society of Zoologists and Section 
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on Zoological Sciences—6:00 P.M.; Zoologists’ Dinner 
and Vice-presidential Address of Section F; Assembly 
Room, Hollenden. 9:30 P.M. till 12:00 midnight; Biolo- 
gists’ Smoker; Main Exhibition Hall (under Arena), 
Public Auditorium. (See note above.) 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 
FG4 National Association of Biology Teachers—6:30 
r.M.; ANSS Banquet; Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 


History and Philosophy of Science 

L and L2 Section on the History and Philosophy of 
Science and the Philosophy of Science Association—8 :00 
P.M.; Joint Session, Symposium: Scientific Method and 
Psychoanalysis; Club Room A, Public Auditorium. 

Ll History of Science Society—7:00 P.m.; Annual 
Dinner; Spanish Room, Carter. 


Engineering 

M and X3 Section on Engineering and the Scientific 
Research Society of America—7:30 P.M.; Joint Session, 
Annual Address of RESA: The Partnership of Science 
and Engineering in Research; Ballroom, Allerton. 


Medical Sciences 

N2 Subsection on Dentistry, Nd—7:30 P.m.; Session ; 
South Hall C, Public Auditorium. 

N5 American Dietetic Association—8:00 P.M.; Ses- 
sion; Pine Room, Statler. 


Education 

Q4 National Science Teachers Association—6:30 
p.M.; ANSS Banquet; Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 8:00 
P.M.; Fourth National Conference on Industry-Science 
Teaching Relations, Session II; Ohio Room, Statler. 


Science in General 

X1 American Nature Study Society—6:30 P.m.; An- 
nual Banquet and Illustrated Lecture; Euclid Ballroom, 
Statler. 

X3 and M Scientific Research Society of America and 
Section on Engineering—7 :30 p.M.; Annual Address: The 
Partnership of Science and Engineering in Research ; 
Ballroom, Allerton. 

X6 The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa—8:30 
P.m.; Annual Address: Science and the National Wel- 
fare; Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Saturday, December 30 
Saturday Morning 
AAAS as a Whole 

The Academy Conference—9:30 a.M.; Growth of Acad- 
emies of Science; Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 10:00 a.m.; 
Organization of the Academy Conference and Business 
Meeting; Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 

AAAS Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics—10:00 a.m.; Symposium: Teacher 
Training and Teachers’ Workshops; Grand Ballroom, 
Statler. 


Mathematics 

A Section on Mathematics—10:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
Mathematics in Applied Science, Part I; Club Room C, 
Public Auditorium. 
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Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—8:45 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 1, Symposium: Agricultural Chemicals, Part I; 
South Hall B, Publie Auditorium. 8:45 a.M.; Coneur- 
rent Session 2, Symposium: Forensic Science, Part I; 
Club Room B, Publie Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F3 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.m.; Con- 
current Session 1, General Physiology; Ballroom, Hollen- 
den. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 2, Embryology; 
Assembly Room, Hollenden. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 


sion 3, General Morphology and Ecology; Cypress Room, 
Hollenden. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG3 Ecological Society of America—9:00 a.m.; Joint 
Symposium. (See G and FG3 below.) 

FG4 and X1 National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers and American Nature Study Society—9:00 a.m.; 
Start of Joint All-day Field Trip; Lobby, Statler. 


Botanical Sciences 

G and FG3 Section on Botanical Sciences and the 
Ecological Society of America—9:00 a.m.; Joint Sym- 
posium: The Structure and Analysis of Plant Communi- 
ties, Part I; South Hall A, Publie Auditorium. 


Anthropology 
H Section on Anthropology—9:30 a.m.; Linguistics 
and Anthropological Theory; Mather Room, Allerton. 


History and Philosophy of Science 

L and L2 Section on the History and Philosophy of 
Science and the Philosophy of Science Association—9 :30 
A.M.; Joint Session, Symposium: Methodological Issues 
in Recent Studies of National Character; Club Room A, 
Publie Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N1 Subsection on Medicine, Nm—9:30 a.m.; Sympos- 
ium: Radiobiology, Part III; Ballroom, Publie Audi- 
torium. 

N2 Subsection on Dentistry, Nd—9:00 a.m.; Con- 
tributed Papers; South Hall C, Public Auditorium. 


Education 

Ql AAAS Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of 
Science and Mathematics—10:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
Teacher Training and Teachers’ Workshops; Grand Ball- 
room, Statler. 

Q4 National Science Teachers Association—9:00 


A.M.; Start of All-day Field Trip sponsored by ANSS and 
NABT; Lobby, Statler. 


Science in General 

X1 and FG4 American Nature Study Society and the 
National Association of Biology Teachers—9:00 a.M.; 
Start of Joint All-day Field Trip; Lobby, Statler. 

X7 The Academy Conference—9:30 a.m.; Session; 
Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 10:00 a.m.; Presidential Ad- 
dress and Business Session; Euclid Ballroom, Statler. 


Saturday Noon and Afternoon 
AAAS as a Whole 
The Academy Conference—2:30 P.m.; Panel: Effects 
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of Government Support on Scientific Research; Grand 
Ballroom, Statler. 
Mathematics 

A Section on Mathematics—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 
Mathematics in Applied Science, Part II; Club Room C, 
Public Auditorium. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—12:15 p.M.; Chemists’ 
Luncheon; Ballroom, Allerton. 2:15 P.M.; Concurrent 
Session 1, Symposium: Agricultural Chemicals, Part IT; 
South Hall B. Public Auditorium. 2:15 P.M.; Concur- 
rent Session 2, Symposium: Forensie Science, Part II; 
Club Room B, Publie Auditorium. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 
FGS Ecological Society of America—2:00 P.M.; 
Joint Symposium. (See @ and FGS3 below.) 


Botanical Sciences 

G and FG3 Section on Botanical Sciences and the 
Ecological Society of America—2:00 P.M.; Joint Sym- 
posium: The Structure and Analysis of Plant Communi- 
ties, Part II; South Hall A, Publie Auditorium. 


Anthropology 
H Section on Anthropology—2:00 p.m.; Session; 
Mather Room, Allerton. 


History and Philosophy of Science 

L and L2 Section on the History and Philosophy of 
Science and the Philosophy of Science Association—2:00 
P.M.; Joint Session, Symposium: Logie and the Laws of 
Nature; Club Room A, Public Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N1 Subsection on Medicine, Nm—2:00 P.m.; Sympos- 
ium: Radiobiology, Part IV; Ballroom, Public Audi- 
torium. 

N2 Subsection on Dentistry, Nd—2:00 pP.m.; Con- 
tributed Papers; South Hall C, Public Auditorium. 


Education 
Q4 National Science Teachers Association—2:30 P.M. ; 
The Academy Conference Program. (See X7 below.) 


Science in General 

X7 The Academy Conference—2:30 P.M.; Panel: Ef- 
fects of Government Support on Scientific Research; 
Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


Saturday Evening 

AAAS as a Whole 

The Academy Conference—6:30 P.M.; Academy Con- 
ference Dinner (Officers and delegates of the State and 
City Academies of Science affiliated with the AAAS) ; 
Tavern Room, Statler. 

The Academy Conference Evening Address—8:00 P.M.; 
Grand Ballroom, Statler. Subject: ‘‘The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, or Prius Dementat.’’ 


The Science Theatre 
The AAAS Science Theatre, a permanent feature of 
the Association’s annual meetings, presents a showing 
of the latest domestic and foreign scientific films almost 
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continuously throughout the meeting period. Note, in 
the following schedule, that programs are both repeated 
and transposed to increase the opportunities for those 
attending the sessions of the 117th Meeting to see particu- 
lar films. The Association is greatly indebted to all 
those who lent these pictures for showing. 

Location. The Science Theatre is in the Little Theatre 
of the Cleveland Public Auditorium. The capacity of 
this room, which is particularly designed for projection, 
is 678. The Science Theatre is entered from the Arena 
or adjacent corridors of the Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
when the Annual Science Exposition is open (9:00 A.M.— 
5:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m.—-9:00 P.M.) ; when the Exposition 
is closed, and programs are continuing, however, the Little 
Theatre may be entered from St. Clair Avenue. 

Admission. The Science Theatre is a feature for the 
pleasure and information of all attending the Annual 
Meeting; it is deemed well worth the considerable pro- 
jection costs. It cannot be for the casual passerby; thus, 
admission is restricted to those who wear the AAAS Con- 
vention Badge—or who show an Association Registration 
Receipt. 

Hours 
Tuesday, Dec. 26—1:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. and 7:00 P.M. 

to 11:00 

Wednesday, Dee. 27—9:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.m. and 1:30 

P.M. to 5:30 P.M. and 7:00 P.m. to 11:00 P.M. 
Thursday, Dec. 28—9:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.m. and 1:30 P.M. 

to 5:30 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. to 11:00 P.M. 

Friday, Dee. 29—9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and 1:30 P.M. 

to 5:30 P.M. 

Saturday, Dee. 30—9:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.M. and 1:30 P.M. 

to 5:30 P.M. 


PROGRAM 1 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 26, 1:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 

1, Expiorine For Department of the Navy. 
Color, 30 minutes. 

2. Smica CEMENTS. Bureau of Standards. Color, 
18 minutes. 

3. OVER-DEPENDENCY. National Film Board of 
Canada. Black-and-white, 32 minutes. 

4. SynTHETIC Fisers. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine. Black-and-white, 14 minutes. 

5. PUDENDAL BLOCK WITH DEMEROL AND INTRACAINE. 
Dr. Lees M. Schadel, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Color, 9 minutes. 

6. THe EpipemMio.ocy or INFLUENZA. U. 8. Public 
Health Service. Black-and-white, 14 minutes. 

7. SMOKE Jumpers. U.S. Forest Service. Color, 10 
minutes. 

8. Forest CONSERVATION. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Ine. Color, 11 minutes. 

9. Prerace To Lire. National Institute of Mental 
Health. Black-and-white, 30 minutes. 

10. Hypravutic Conrrots, J. I. Case Company. Color, 
15 minutes. 

11. Grass AND CaTtLe. U.S. Forest Service. Color, 
15 minutes. 

12. LABORATORY. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Color, 22 minutes. 
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PROGRAM 2 


Tuesday Evening, December 26, 7:00 P.M.-11:00 P.M. 


1. 


10. 


. THe Girt or Ts’ar LUN—PAPER. 


. BIRTH OF AN 


Lire oF A Puant. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine. Color, 11 minutes. 

24 Hours or Progress. Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.). Black-and-white, 28 minutes. 


. Fire FIGHTING WitH WETTER WATER. Union Car- 


20 minutes. 
Encyclopaedia Britan- 
Black-and-white, 11 minutes. 


bide & Carbon Corp. Color, 

THe Ears AND HEARING. 
nica Films, Ine. 

Hammermill 
Paper Co. Color, 33 minutes. 

ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. Department of the Navy. 
Black-and-white, 18 minutes. 

THE Forest Grows. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine. Color, 11 minutes. 

Om Frevtp. Shell Oil Company. 
Color, 30 minutes. 

How Hor Is Sree? British Information Serv- 
ices. Black-and-white, 6 minutes. 

ALLERGY: IMMUNOLOGY—DIAGNOSIS—TREATMENT. 
Wyeth, Ine. Color, 55 minutes. 


PROGRAM 3 


Wednesday Morning, December 27, 9:00 A.M.—1:00 P.M. 


1. 


to 


* PHoto CANADA. 


. Srrrkrne Back AGAINST RABIEs. 


. THE Forest PRODUCES. 


THE THINNEST SLICE. 
California. 


University of Southern 

Black-and-white, 20 minutes. 

National Film Board of Canada. 

Color, 32 minutes. 

U. 8S. Publie 
Health Service. Black-and-white, 14 minutes. 

WIsconsiIn Corn Hysrips. University of Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture. Color, 45 minutes. 

Exercise YUKON. Department of the Army, 
Black-and-white, 25 minutes. 

Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica Films, Ine. Color, 11 minutes. 


MISSOURI AND ITS NATURAL REsouRCES. Bureau 
of Mines. Color, 33 minutes. 
. AGRICULTURE AND FISHING IN JAPAN. Department 


of the Army. Black-and-white, 27 minutes. 


PROGRAM 4 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 27, 1:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


i, 


bo 


. UNDERWATER DEMOLITION TEAM. 
. CHALLENGE: 


. You Know my MeEtTHops, WATSON. 


. 


. WIREWORM RESEARCH. 


. Unconscious MOorIvaTIoN. 


Know your Resources. National Film Board 
of Canada. Black-and-white, 20 minutes. 
Department of 
Black-and-white, 12 minutes. 
SCIENCE AGAINST CANCER. National 
Cancer Institute. Black-and-white, 30 minutes. 
British In- 
formation Services. Black-and-white, 5 minutes. 
WuHat’s IN THE BaG. National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation. Color, 18 minutes. 
U.S. Air Force. Black-and-white, 15 


the Navy. 


minutes. 


. Tue Story or MILLIKEN Wootens. Milliken Fab- 


ries. Color, 30 minutes. 

British Information Serv- 
Black-and-white, 12 minutes. 

Association Films, 
Black-and-white, 30 minutes. 


ices. 


Ine. 
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10. 


11. 


. Rerinine Or ror ENerey. 


AVALANCHES TO ORDER. 
Color, 17 minutes. 
Tue INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY ON 


U. 8S. Forest Service. 


THE Port or New York. 
Color, 10 minutes. 


Geographic Pictures. 


Shell Oil Company. 
Color, 22 minutes. 


PROGRAM 5 


Wednesday Evening, December 27, 7:00 P.M.—11:00 P.M. 


1. 


bo 


o 


. Your Voice. 


. Rep Runs THE FRASER. 


Snowsounp. Department of the Army. 
and-white, 25 minutes. 

VecetTaBLe Insects. International Film Bureau 
Ine. Color, 23 minutes. 

FASTER THAN SounpD. British Information Serv- 
ices. Black-and-white, 10 minutes. 

Lire Cycie or Diphyllobothrium latum. WU. 8. 
Publie Health Service. Black-and-white, 20 
minutes. 


Black- 


. THE FIGHT AGAINST THE COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


U. 8. Public Health Service. Color, 20 minutes. 

VOCALIZATION AND SPEECH IN CHIMPANZEES. 
Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology. Black- 
and-white, 12 minutes. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 

Black-and-white, 11 minutes. 

THE OxyY-ACETYLENE FLAME—MASTER OF METALS. 
Bureau of Mines. Color, 19 minutes. 

Waves OF GREEN. Dearborn Motors Corporation. 
Color, 40 minutes. 

GuacteR Frontier. American Geographical So- 
ciety. Color, 25 minutes. 

A Tree Grows For Curistmas. U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. Color, 11 minutes. 


Ine. 


National Film Board of 


Canada. Color, 10 minutes. 


PROGRAM 6 


Thursday Morning, December 28, 9:00 A.M.-1:00 P.M. 


1. 


ro 


10. 


. Dutcn Exim DISEASE. 


. Man-Mape Canyon. 


Terra Incocnita. North American Philips Co. 
Black-and-white, 25 minutes. 

National Film Board of 
Canada. Color, 11 minutes. 

LANDBUILDERS. The Netherlands Information 
Bureau. Black-and-white, 20 minutes. 

A MILE BELOW THE WHEAT. Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.) Color, 20 minutes. 

Borax FROM DESERT TO FarM. American Potash 
Institute. Color, 25 minutes. 

PROSPECTING FoR PeTroLeuM. Shell Oil Company. 
Color, 23 minutes. 

THe COLUMBIA: AMERICA’s GREATEST POWER 
Stream. Bonneville Power Administration. 
Black-and-white, 20 minutes. 

More Foop rrom Fewer Acres. J. I. Case Com- 
pany. Black-and-white, 22 minutes. 

Bureau of Mines. Black- 
and-white, 19 minutes. 

ASIDE FoR THE HERRING FLEET and FERTILIZING 
THE Sea. British Information Services. Black- 
and-white, 6 minutes. 
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11. OPERATION U.S. Air Force. Black- 
and-white, 15 minutes. 

12, Tue Mate Sex Hormone. Schering Corporation. 
Color, 20 minutes. 


PROGRAM 7 


Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 1:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Essentially the same as Program 2. 


PROGRAM 8 


Thursday Evening, December 28, 7:00 P.M.—11:00 P.M. 
Essentially the same as Program 3. 


PROGRAM 9 


Friday Morning, December 29, 9:00 A.M.—1:00 P.M. 
Essentially the same as Program 4. 


PROGRAM 10 


Friday Afternoon, December 29, 1.30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Essentially the same as Program 5 


PROGRAM 11 


Saturday Morning, December 30, 9.00 A.M.-1:00 P.M. 
Essentially the same as Program 1. 


PROGRAM 12 


Saturday Afternoon, December 30, 1:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Essentially the same as Program 6. 


ANNUAL SCIENCE EXPOSITION 


The AAAS Annual Science Exposition fills the entire 
Arena of the Cleveland Public Auditorium. The exhibit 
area, which is on the street level, is reached through the 
Lakeside Avenue entrances. 


The ANNUAL SCIENCE EXPOSITION is open to: 


1. All attending the 117th Meeting 

2. All convening members of the National Business 
Teachers Association (who wear convention 
badges) 

3. Members of the professions who have applied for, 
and received, complimentary admission tickets 


The Exposition is not open to children. The evening 
of Thursday, December 28, has been set aside, primarily, 
for selected Cleveland high-school seniors who are science 
majors and who have special tickets. The regulations of 
the Auditorium provide for a metering of the attendance 
by doormen in uniform. Since admission is restricted to 
registrants and those who present complimentary admis- 
sion tickets, PLEASE WEAR YOUR BADGE. 


Hours of the Annual Science Exposition 


Tuesday, Dee. 26 
noon to 5: 00 p.m. and 7: 00 to 9: 00 p.m. 

Wednesday, Dec. 27 

9: 00 a.m. to 5: 00 p.m. and 7: 00 to 9: 00 p.m. 
Thursday, Dec. 28 

9: 00 a.m. to 5: 00 p.m. and 7: 00 to 9: 00 p.m. 
Panny, os. 2... 9: 00 a.m. to 6: 00 p.m. 
Saturday, Dee. 80 ccm 9: 00 a.m. to 5: 00 p.m. 
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Special Exhibits 

1. THE ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY-IN-ScI- 
ENCE SALON, sponsored by THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY and 
the Smithsonian Institution. The prize-winning entries 
and other photographs of the Fourth Annual Interna- 
tional Photography-in-Science Salon—both color and 
black-and-white prints—will be on exhibition for the first 
time before going on a tour of museums and scientific 
institutions throughout the country. Aisle 400 and 
Lounge Area. 

2. THe AMERICAN MUSEUM OF ATOMIC ENERGY, which 
is operated for the Atomic Energy Commission by the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. These exhibits 
will be near the stage and consist of 1) the American 
Chemical Society exhibit on atomic energy; 2) the Har- 
rison 8S. Martland exhibit on radium dial workers; 3) a 
model of the Oak Ridge uranium-graphite nuclear reactor 
showing radioisotope production; and 4) a model of a 
nuclear energy power plant built by the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory according to a design proposed by the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 

3. THE CLEVELAND HEALTH MUSEUM, housed in a 
former mansion, is a science museum specializing in hu- 
man biology and public and personal health. Incorpo- 
rated in 1936, it opened its doors to the public in 1940. 
‘*The first in America,’’ it tries to improve the health of 
the community through modern methods of visual educa- 
tion. The exhibit of the museum will depict 10 years of 
experience in community health education. Through the 
medium of the famous Dickinson-Belskie models on hu- 
man reproduction, the museum places itself in the fore- 
ground of family life education. The museum’s studios 
build exhibits for national as well as international organi- 
zations. Special educational activities include classes for 
expectant mothers, an annual pollen count, diabetes de- 
tection week, classes for occupational therapists, work- 
shops on emotional health for teachers, and a dental 
poster contest. More than 400,000 people visited the 
museum during its first 10 years. Duplicates of its ex- 
hibits have been used in many museums and educational 
institutions in the United States and South America. 
Near the stage, on the right. 

4. Fenn COLLEGE. ‘‘ Education in Action,’’ the story 
of how the famous Fenn Plan of Cooperative Education 
contributes directly and indirectly to the advancement of 
science, is graphically told in the Fenn College exhibit. 
Highlighted are illustrative scenes and practices of the 
work-study plan. Pioneering in development and adapta- 
tion of cooperative education, the Fenn Plan alternates 
classroom and laboratory instruction with supervised peri- 
ods of employment in business and industry. This year, 
for example, more than 500 students will work on scien- 
tifie research and development projects during ‘‘co-op’’ 
work periods. Others will gain firsthand experience and 
understanding of the need for, and the practical applica- 
tion of, scientific development, in business and industry. 
Founded in 1881, Fenn College inaugurated its coopera- 
tive education program in 1923. This year more than 
300 business and industrial concerns in Cleveland will 
employ Fenn ‘‘Co-op’’ students. With a School of En- 
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gineering, School of Business Administration, School of 
Arts and Sciences, and a Technical Institute, Fenn has 
1,300 Day Division students and 3,000 Evening Division 
students. Its 2,500 alumni are successful examples of 
Fenn’s contribution to the community—its business and 
industry. Near the stage, on the left. 

5. SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, CLEVELAND SECTION. 
The Cleveland Chapter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has prepared an exhibit showing types of informa- 
tion its members ean be called upon to give, professional 
publications of general interest to research workers, and 
new developments and techniques in handling literature 
research. Near the Lounge Area. 


Directory of Exhibitors 
(Descriptive material prepared by individual exhibitors) 

All booths of the 100 series are on Aisle 100; all booths 
of the 200 series on Aisle 200, ete. As one enters any 
aisle from the lobby of the Auditorium, all odd-numbered 
booths are on the left; all even-numbered hooths on the 
right. Booths 1, 2, and 3 are between the two entrances. 

AAAS New Member Service—Science—TuHe 
vTIFIc MONTHLY. (Booth 2—between the two front en- 
trances from the Lobby.) There are personal advan- 
tages in joining the Association. Every person in attend- 
ance at the 117th Meeting who is not a member of the 
AAAS is cordially invited to visit the New Member Ser- 
vice for information concerning the Association. Since 
its founding, in 1848, the Association has admitted to 
membership not only professional scientists but also other 
men and women who have a general interest in science, 
who wish to keep informed of the progress of science, and 
who would like to support the high purposes of the one 
organization that represents all science. 

Included in the annual dues of $6.50 (for 1951), each 
member has a choice of a year of SCIENCE, the pro- 
fessional scientist’s newsweekly, or THE SCIENTIFIC 
MONTHLY (or both, for an additional $3.50). Free 
sample copies of these two publications will be distrib- 
uted, and all not familiar with both magazines are in- 
vited to visit this booth. Prospective advertisers may 
obtain sample copies of the magazines and rate cards. 
Members of the AAAS are requested to nominate fellow- 
scientists for membership. 

Academic Press Inc. (Booth 429). Academic Press 
cordially invites you to visit its exhibit at Booth 429 
and inspect the variety of titles which aid scientists in 
keeping abreast of all recent developments. Browsers 
will find the ever-growing ‘‘ Advances’’ which have be- 
come well established and are published at regular in- 
tervals; they will note important treatises on ‘‘The 
Enzymes,’’ ‘‘The Alkaloids,’’ and ‘‘The Hormones.’’ 
Texts and reference works such as Plant Biochemistry, 
by James Bonner, and Chemistry and Biology of Pro- 
teins, by Felix Haurowitz, wil! be on view, together with 
books in the fields of chemistry and physics. Photo- 
offset reproductions of publications exemplified by 
Journal of Organic Chemistry and Journal of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society indicate the scope of activities of 
the Johnson Reprint Corporation. A stop at Booth 429 
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will also acquaint members and friends of the AAAS 
with publications scheduled for the coming year. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company (Booths 111 
and 113). A mechanical counterpart of the human 
kidney will be displayed by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Built of 
stainless steel, the machine is about 51% inches long, 
42 inches high, and 24 inches wide. It consists of a 
perforated drum which rotates and is partially sub 
merged in a rinsing fluid containing primarily elee- 
trolytic salts. Both drum and bath are constructed of 
aluminum covered with a type of Vinylite. The drum is 
spiraled by about 140 feet of cellophane tubing through 
which the blood flows as the drum rotates. This tubing 
is actually sausage casing, which permits certain sized 
molecules to flow through its walls. As the blood travels 
through the tubing, passing along always below the level 
of the bath water, the poisons, because of their molecular 
size, seep through its walls into the rinsing fluid. Allis- 
Chalmers engineers based the kidney on work done by 
Dr. W. J. Kolff of Holland. 

American Book Company (Booth 122). American 
Book Company, publishers of school and college text- 
books, will have on display in Booth 122 a representative 
selection of its most recent publications in the field of 
science. The eighth edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany, 
revised by Merritt Lyndon Fernald, is an outstanding 
feature of the exhibit. Publication of this latest revision 
of the authoritative book in the field for over a hundred 
years represents an event of major significance. Another 
important book on display will be Allan R. Day’s Elec- 
tronic Mechanisms of Organic Reactions—a text which 
embodies the results of investigations carried on during 
the past 25 years. The Fundamentals of College 
Chemistry, by G. Brooks King and William E. Caldwell, 
will be there, too. Many teachers have been quick to 
adopt this clear, concise text which emphasizes the im- 
portant concepts. Another much-needed book on display 
will be Experiments in Physical Chemistry—an extremely 
practical new manual by Otto F. Steinbach and Cecil 
V. King. 

American Cancer Society, Inc. (Booths 227 and 229). 
The exhibit of the American Cancer Society, New York 
City, is devoted to several different aspects of Cancer of 
the Lung. Statistics: Comparative statistics on relation- 
ship of lung cancer to all sites prior to 1900 to the present 
death rates of cancer of the lung in the U. 8. A. com- 
pared by sex and by site. Epidemiology: Analysis of 
endogenous and exogenous factors and their causal rela- 
tionship to cancer of the lung. Diagnosis: An outline of 
all current diagnostic procedures for cancer of the lung, 
with notes on their varying efficacy. Treatment: Indi- 
eation for surgery—survival rates. (The indication for 
surgery, curative measures showing survival rates from 
pneumonectomy, and an outline of several palliative pro- 
cedures. ) 

American Instrument Company, Inc. (Booth 312). 
Some of the most recent advances in instrumentation 
will be exhibited by the American Instrument Co., Silver 
Spring, Md. Among these is a new Light-Scattering 
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Microphotometer, capable of measuring 20 micro-micro 
lumens of scattered light. The instrument operates on 
105-130 volts a.c. and can be used to measure scattered 
light at angles from 0° to 147°, these being read directly 
from a disk at the front of the instrument. A second 
feature of the exhibit will be the well-known Aminco- 
Stern Electrophoresis Apparatus. This complete elec- 
trophoresis laboratory occupies only 9 square feet of 
floor spare and requires no installation. A new accessory 
to be shown with the apparatus is a rig used for the 
separation of components by adsorption chromatography. 
Other equipment to be shown will be the latest model of 
Rotary Warburg Apparatus, with a mechanism for stop- 
ping any of the manometers individually, an electrically 
heated micro Kjeldahl apparatus, the Coleman Spectro- 
photometer, and the MacBeth line-operated pH meter. 

American Optical Company (Booths 126 and 128). 
The Instrument Division of American Optical Company 
will display a new Reflecting Objective, valuable for 
studies in the infrared and ultraviolet bands of the 
spectrum. The new Photomicrographic Camera, de- 
signed for clinical applications, will also be shown. It 
has a 35-mm back for recording case histories in Koda- 
chrome or black-and-white, and a 4” x5” back for eut 
film. The Scholar’s Microscope, No. 78, with built-in 
light source, will be on display. It makes teaching 
easier because the students can see more with less effort. 
The new model #8 Phase Microscope; similar laboratory 
microscopes with and without Americote optics and at- 
tached illuminators; Polarizing Microscopes with Pola- 
roid and Calcite prisms; a Vertical Illuminator for 
polarized light; Metallurgical and Stereoscopic Micro- 
scopes; Microtome; Refractometer; Spectrometer; 
Colorimeter; and Hb-Meter will also be shown, as well 
as an auditorium Delineascope and the ever-popular 
three-purpose MC 300 Delineascope. Representatives: J. 
P. Baker, J. J. Host, and W. L. Doemland will be in 
attendance to discuss any optical questions presented. 

The American Tobacco Company, Incorporated 
(Booths 214 and 216). The Research Laboratory of The 
American Tobacco Company will demonstrate a smoking 
machine especially designed to facilitate investigations 
of the properties of tobacco smoke. This machine sim- 
ulates human smoking and makes possible a reproducible 
collection of smoke for analysis. Through basic re- 
search in this field, means have been found for the 
scientific selection of tobaccos and the control of quality 
in manufacture. Samples of the more important to- 
bacco types, suitably labeled and described, will also be 
included in the exhibit. 

Army Medical Library (Booths 414 and 416). The 
exhibit of the Army Medical Library, Surgeon General’s 
Office, Department of the Army, is designed to show how 
the Army Medical Library can aid physicians all over 
the world. The Army Medical Library, which fune- 
tions as the national medical library, contains over one 
million titles and receives more than 7,000 serials regu- 
larly. As guides to the literature, the library publishes 
the Current List of Medical Literature, a monthly index 
to 1,320 journals; the Army Medical Library Author 
Catalog, and annual catalogue of Books received by the 


library ; the Index-Catalog ; and some minor publications. 
In order to make its collections available to those at a 
distance, the Army Medical Library provides free micro- 
film loans, lends books and journals to other libraries, 
and also answers questions and prepares bibliographies 
for those who have exhausted the resources of their local 
libraries. These services are furnished to the Armed 
Forces without charge; civilians are required to pay only 
for interlibrary loan postage and for any photostats or 
microfilm they wish to retain. The Army Medical Li- 
brary was founded in 1836, but its greatest period of 
growth occurred after 1865, when John Shaw Billings was 
made librarian. Under his guidance the library grew 
from a few thousand volumes to a quarter of a million 
titles in the 1890s. The present collection has far out- 
stripped its building, so that portions of the library are 
housed in three buildings in Washington and one building 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Artisan Guild (Booth 409). Artisan Guild manufac- 
tures photographic laboratory processing equipment prin- 
cipally of stainless steel. As the title suggests, every 
product is built to be ‘‘ Worthy of a Craftsman,’’ yet 
sold at competitive prices. A stainless steel cabinet-type 
sink, fitted with developing processing units, for black- 
and-white film and color, trays, and negative and print 
washers will be displayed. We build special and stand- 
ard equipment for various kinds of photo processing, in- 
cluding some motion-picture units, sinks of all types, some 
with temperature control units. Special hangers for 
round astronomical hangers for long record strips, and 
lantern slide carriers for use in standard or special tanks 
will be displayed. Scale miniature photo labs will be 
featured which will show various layouts for differing 
needs. Separate scale pieces will help those who wish 
suggestions for darkroom layouts. A competent person 
will be available to discuss special designs and equipment. 

Association of American University Presses (Booth 
220). See these University Presses books at Booth 220: 
A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, Principia 
Mathematica, set, $30.00 (Cambridge) ; Nicholas Rashev- 
sky, Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior, $5.00 
(Chicago); Leonard Karel and Elizabeth Spencer, A 
Dictionary of Antibiosis, $7.50 (Columbia); James 
Bryant Conant, Editor, Robert Boyle’s Experiments in 
Pneumatics, $.90 (Harvard); James Franck and W. E. 
Loomis, Photosynthesis in Plants, $7.00 (Iowa State) ; 
William Randolph Taylor, Plants of Bikini and Other 
Northern Marshall Islands, $5.50 (Michigan); Ancel 
Keys et al., The Biology of Human Starvation, 2 volumes, 
$24.00 (Minnesota); Schurr and Marschak for Cowles 
Commission, Economic Aspects of Atomic Power, $6.00 
(Princeton) ; Ernest S. Booth, Birds of the West, $6.00 
(Stanford); Leo A. Isaac, Better Douglas Fir Forests 
from Better Seed, $1.00 (Washington) ; Robert Stauffer, 
Science and Civilization, $2.50 (Wisconsin); George 
Gaylord Simpson, The Meaning of Evolution, $3.75 
(Yale). 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (Booths 321 and 323). 
All instruments exhibited will be set up for demonstra- 
tion. They will include a number of items. Of special 
interest are the Wedge Interference Filter, Grating 
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Monochromator, Research Microscope, Monochromatic 
Colorimeter, and Student Microscope. The Wedge Inter- 
ference Filter will be of special interest to anyone ac- 
quainted with the uses and production of colored light. 
The 250-mm Grating Monochromator produces mono- 
chromatic light and is especially designed for application 
in the ultraviolet region of the spectrum, its range ex- 
tending from 200 to 1400 my. It will be set up with a 
Bausch & Lomb Research Microscope fitted with a quartz 
reflecting objective and condenser. The 2-in. square 
grating of the Monochromator has 15,000 lines per in. 
and, unlike older gratings, is blazed to produce maximum 
energy in the first order of ultraviolet light. Another 
new instrument to be demonstrated is the Colorimeter, a 
photoelectric type of instrument unique for its use of 
interference filters as standards. Biology and general 
science instructors should make a point of seeing the im- 
proved student Microscope. With a prefocusing gauge 
exclusive with Bausch & Lomb, it ean be accurately 
focused on specimens by automatic means. In addition, 
many other instruments and products of special interest 
will be shown. Bausch & Lomb cordially invites you to 
see this demonstration and exhibit. 

Bell & Howell Company (Booth 413). Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of precision-built 
photographic equipment since 1917, will have a display 
of its latest model 16-mm Filmosound projectors. There 
is a model for every purpose, from classroom to audi- 
torium. Also on display will be 16-mm motion-picture 
cameras, silent projectors, time- and motion-study equip- 
ment, and the revolutionary Foton camera, capable of 
taking six pictures a second. It is fully automatic—just 
wind it up and push the button—the film transports the 
shutter cocks, and you are all set for the next shot. 
The Foton employs the latest and finest 2” Taylor-Hobson 
lens calibrated in T-stops. 

Charles Beseler Company (Booth 134). The Charles 
Beseler Company will exhibit at this show two brand-new 
pieces of equipment. (1) The new Master Vu-Graph, 
covering a 10” x10” area for use in all sales meetings, 
permitting the speaker to face his audience as he unfolds 
his story and projects his large transparencies on the 
screen directly behind the speaker. It is widely used by 
industry and the Army, Navy, and Air Force. (2) A 
revolutionary new opaque projector which can be used 
in a partially lighted room, eliminating all light flashes, 
as well as the need for mounting opaque material, and 
equipped with an optical pointer. It is invaluable in 
sales meetings, or conferences where only one piece of 
copy is available and must be shown to a group. 

Biological Abstracts (Booth 136). Biological Ab- 
stracts, a cooperative, nonprofit undertaking published by 
biologists themselves, affords the only means of keeping 
posted on the world’s biological literature. Leaders in 
the field are agreed that it is an essential tool of 
biologists, both in teaching and in research. Currently 
abstracting more than 3,000 journals, the coverage has 
been expanded this year by upward of 30% and includes 
many European, Scandinavian, and Asiatic publications 
that are not available to the scientists of this country. 
As well as the complete edition covering all fields of 
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biology, Biological Abstracts also is published in nine 
low-priced sectional editions that were especially de- 
signed for individual biologists who are interested only 
in one or more closely related fields. These editions, as 
well as the complete edition, will be on display. The 
editor-in-chief and business manager will be in at- 
teudance to welcome visitors and furnish information. 
Stop at Booth 136 and let us show you how this publica- 
tion has solved the problem of the high cost of printing. 

Bioscope Manufacturing Co. (Booth 120). The Bio- 
scope is an instrument designed primarily for classroom 
projection of microscopic material. It may either take 
the place of microscopes or simplify and speed up the use 
of microscopes. This instrument projects microscopic 
material downward on a table or on a wall screen, where 
a large group may study the subject and have particular 
parts actually pointed out to them. Because of the spe- 
cial arrangement of lenses, light, and heat filter, the Bio- 
scope is ideal for the projection and study of living ma- 
terial. Absolutely no harmful heat will interfere, even 
though such material is studied for hours. The Bioseope 
is offered in response to a definite need and demand for 
more visual education in the science field and a speeding 
up of microscopic study. 

The Blakiston Company (Booth 3). On your way to 
and from meetings, be sure to visit Blakiston’s exhibit of 
new and standard textbooks and references. You’ll be 
interested in Gibbs’ Botany—uses the evolutionary ap- 
proach; Rand’s The Chordates—a comprehensive study 
of the basic structures common to all chordates; Bessey’s 
Fungi—complete treatment of structure and classifica- 
tion; Rugh’s Embryology of the Frog—a comprehensive 
study of a representative vertebrate; Braun’s Deciduous 
Forests of Eastern North America—the only book of its 
kind; and Harrison’s Principles of Internal Medicine— 
a new text which follows the modern trend in medical 
teaching by thoroughly integrating the preclinical 
sciences with clinical medicine. Check the newest ‘‘ Re- 
cent Advances’’ books for your specialty. Our science 
editor, James B. Lackey, will be happy to diseuss with 
you the most recent additions to our scientific line. 

The Brush Development Company (Booth 204). The 
Brush Development Company will display at Booth 204 
Industrial Instruments and Hypersonic Laboratory 
Equipment. The instruments to be shown are the d.c. 
Amplifier, the Strain Analyzer, the Uniformity Analyzer 
and the Heterodyne Voltmeter. The Uniformity Analyzer 
is an instrument designed for the measurement of almost 
any type of filamentary material, such as yarn roving and 
sliver. The instrument works on the dielectric constant 
principle. The record on the oscillograph chart indicates 
the nonuniformity of the material in weight per unit 
length. The Heterodyne Voltmeter was designed as a se- 
lective vacuum tube voltmeter for the measurement of 
higher frequency voltages employing the basic super- 
heterodyne principles, combining an untuned imput circuit 
with an IF Amplifier of high gain and selectivity. The 
input voltage is indicated on one meter, and the modula- 
tion percentage is shown on another. This equipment is 
constructed for maximum sensitivity, suitable for the 
measurement of R.F. voltages in the pv range. 
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Bussey Products Company (Booth 417). Bussey Prod- 
ucts Company is fast becoming the largest producer of 
animal cages in the United States, and more researchers 
and scientists in leading laboratories all over the country 
are demanding their ‘‘Permaweld’’-constructed cages. 
Utilization of modern high-speed multiple welding units 
has enabled them to produce strong and rigid cages 
which are sanitary, light in weight, and long-wearing. 
With the assistance and advice of leading laboratory 
researchers, Bussey produces and stocks a line of cages 
that should meet every need of the modern laboratory. 
Their equipment is also supplied in stainless steel. 

Cambridge Instrument Company, Inc. (Booth 410). 
The exhibit of the Cambridge Instrument Company, Inc., 
will be of interest to scientists in many fields, a number of 
the instruments exhibited being of comparatively recent 
development. In the medical field are shown this Com- 
pany’s ‘‘Simpli-Trol’’ (photographic) and ‘‘Simpli- 
Scribe’’ (direct-writing) portable electrocardiographs 
and a direct-reading Helium Analyzer for the determina- 
tion of lung capacity. For measuring radioactive 
emission, Cambridge shows the Precision Ionization 
Meter, ‘‘Chang and Eng’’ Fast Neutron Monitor, and 
Pocket Gamma Dosimeter, as well as the Lindemann- 
Ryerson and Compton Electrometers. The exhibit also 
includes the Electron Ray Research pH Meter, a multi- 
purpose Surface Pyrometer, and the remarkable ‘‘ Flik’’ 
Galvanometer having a period of 0.1 second. Of interest 
to microscopists is the Rocking Microtome for cutting 
sections as thin as 0.2 p. 

Cameron Heartometer Company (Booth 310). The 
Cameron Heartometer Company is showing for the first 
time the Cameron Heartometer, the Cardiorespirograph, 
and the Mereury Comperator. The Heartometer is a 
scientific precision instrument for graphing a permanent 
record of: a, systolic and diastolic blood pressures based 
on the auscultatory, sound criterion, method; b, the pulse 
rate; c, the force and form of the heart impulses; and 
d, the arterial changes throughout the extremities, as 
evidenced by graphs made from the brachial, radial, 
palmar, femoral, popliteal, tibial, and dorsalis pedis 
arteries. 

The Cardiorespirograph shows on a linear graph 
the same data as afforded by the Heartometer, together 
with the respiratory rate and excursion in centimeters of 
water pressure. The Cameron Mercury Comparator (for 
the confirmation of blood pressure readings) projects the 
pulsations in the mercury column from the arm band onto 
a screen, enlarged at a ratio of 16:1. Movements of the 
mereury can be readily seen, thus providing a means of 
checking and proving blood pressure readings. 

Carolina Biological Supply Company (Booth 406). 
The Carolina Biological Supply Company of Elon Col- 
lege, N. C., and Waubun Laboratories of Schriever, La., 
will be represented at the Annual Science Exposition by 
an attractive and interesting exhibit. The exhibit will 
include biological materials from the Culture, Slide, Pre- 
served Materials, and other departments to illustrate the 
most up-to-date methods of cultivation of microorganisms, 
the preparation of microscope slides, and the preservation 
and injection of macroscopic specimens. Several proc- 
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esses will be completely demonstrated, thus serving to 
illustrate routine practices in our laboratories. A staff 
of professional biologists will be in charge of the ex- 
hibit and will offer a complete biological materials in- 
formation service. Literature, including teaching aids, 
will be available free of charge to those viewing the ex- 
hibit. We extend a cordial invitation to all interested 
scientists to visit our booth. 

Central Scientific Company (Booths 222 and 224). 
Cenco will exhibit new scientific instruments and appa- 
ratus for laboratories in Booths 222 and 224. One of 
the new items shown will be the Cenco-Friedemann-Lie- 
beck Fluorimeter for measuring the transmittancies of 
fluorescent solutions in many analytical procedures. The 
display will inelude high vacuum pumps, an effective 
detergent of 8.2 pH for washing laboratory glassware, 
the new du Nouy Tensiometer, radioactivity meters and 
‘*sniffers,’’ a plastic hemagglutination plate, an anthro- 
pometer, a new line of aluminum alloy laboratory clamps, 
ete. Visitors are cordially invited. 

The Chemical Rubber Co. (Booth 212). In the booth 
of this company will be shown various pieces of labora- 
tory equipment of interest to the research worker, the 
student, the teacher of science, and others interested in 
the latest developments in the field of science. The 
authoritative reference publication of this company, The 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, now in its 32d 
edition, will be on exhibit, as will the separately bound 
Mathematical Tables, reprinted from the Handbook for 
the use of students, research workers, mathematicians, 
and others whose work requires the use of logarithms. 
trigonometric functions, and other tabular data. 

Church School Pictures, Inc. (Booth 231). We special- 
ize in equipment for animated advertising. We will 
show. two models of a device which uses 2” x 2” Koda- 
chrome slides, illuminates and enlarges them, and keeps 
them moving continuously. The floor model has the trade 
name ADmatic—the table model has the trade name 
Sale-O-Matic. In both, a new picture comes onto the 
screen every 6 or 7 seconds, and after the series of 
25 or 30 pictures has been shown the cycle starts over 
again and keeps going indefinitely. Another piece of 
equipment is an automatic 16-mm motion-picture pro- 
jector which shows pictures continuously. This is known 
as a T.S.1. projector. In addition, we will show several 
styles of the Viewlex projector for showing filmstrips and 
slides. We will have the salesman’s model which folds 
up into a carrying case, and also the large auditorium 
model for use in a group of 800-1,000 people. We will 
also show an automatic Sound View projector which has 
a record player combined with the filmstrip projector. 
With this device the picture advances automatically to 
synchronize with the story being told from the record. 
In addition we will have a Brush portable Soundmirror 
tape recorder. We will show a portable type arranged 
for a one-hour recording. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company (Booth 
123). The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company will 
show how it promotes the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area 
as ‘*The Best Location in the Nation’’ at this year’s 
Annual Science Exposition. At the company’s exhibit, 
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representatives of its Development Department will dis- 
tribute literature designed to attract industry to the 
area. They will explain how the company’s development 
campaign sells the many superior advantages of the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area to industry for production, 
distribution, and management headquarters. ‘‘The Best 
Location in the Nation’’ campaign is part of a continu- 
ing sales effort on the part of the Illuminating Company 
to help build business and create jobs for the people in 
the communities it serves. Since the war, this campaign 
has helped attract more than $700,000,000 in private 
capital for investment in industrial expansion in the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 

The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company (Booth 218). 
In our display at the Annual Science Exposition, we 
hope to show that the function of industry is to translate 
the laboratory achievements of the scientist into pro- 
duction of millions of pieces. We will have on display 
a selection of the most interesting sleeve bearings that 
we make for aircraft, automotive, and Diesel engines, 
along with three panels outlining the production process 
for representative babbitt, copper lead, and silver bear- 
ings; and a fourth panel showing typical causes of bear 
ing failure and the relative susceptibility of the three 
types of material to each of these causes. Each of the 
panels will contain microphotographs of structure and 
charts reflecting technical data at the various stages of 
the manufacturing process. 

Deering, Milliken Co., Inc. (Booth 133). ‘‘Milium’’ 
fabrics, sold through Deering, Milliken Co., of New York, 
are a new development of the textile industry. In the 
‘*Milium’’ process, a specially prepared resin notable for 
transparency to infrared radiation and containing highly 
reflective metallic flakes, is applied to a surface of the 
fabric and permanently bound there. This surface thus 
becomes an excellent reflector or, conversely, a poor 
emitter of radiant heat. Although the technique is 
applicable to all fabrics, only rayon linings are being so 
processed this year. The ‘‘ Milium’’ lining is mounted in 
a garment with the treated surface away from the wearer. 
Being a poor emitter of radiant heat, it acts as an in- 
sulator and reduces heat losses from the body. ‘‘ Milium’’ 
linings, without adding an ounce to the weight of the 
garment, thus provide greater warmth with a standard 
outer garment fabric than does an untreated lining plus 
a 944-10 oz wool interlining with the same outer fabric, 
as measured on the standard warmth tester regularly used 
by United States Testing Company. 

Denoyer-Geppert Company (Booth 437). Denoyer- 
Geppert Company will exhibit a full range of visual 
teaching aids for the biological sciences, including the 
new complete series of outstunding anatomy and physi- 
ology charts—the Kampmeier-Lariviere Anatomy Charts 
—and three-dimensional models for biology, of our own 
manufacture and of foreign make. Whether you are 
setting up a long-range program for equipping your 
classes with visual teaching aids or are selecting for 
immediate use, we shall be pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of serving you. 

Eastman Kodak Company (Booths 110 and 112). 
On exhibit will be illustrations of the use of photography 
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in photomicrography, nuclear physies, and autoradiog- 


raphy. The use of the Kodak Fluorolite Enlarger A and 
accessories for photomicrography will also be demon- 
strated. 

Eaton Manufacturing Company (Booth 210). The 
exhibit of Eaton Manufacturing Company’s Central Re- 
search Division will feature the newly patented Magne- 
fluid Clutch. This eluteh, which uses a dry lubricant 
such as graphite, in combination with powdered iron, has 
wide applications in numerous industrial fields. Five 
operable units of this clutch will be on display. The 
central unit will be cutaway for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing what happens to the powdered iron when the clutch 
is energized. Two units can be operated by the visitors. 
These units will have hand cranks and rheostats. As 
the electrical current is increased, it will become in- 
creasingly more difficult to turn the crank. These units 
will demonstrate the slight amount of current necessary 
to create considerable torque by the Magnefluid Clutches. 
The two additional operating units will illustrate two 
applications of the Magnefluid Clutch. One of these 
will consist of a unit driving an engine-cooling truck 
fan, and the other, a unit acting as a clutch on a textile 
winding machine. The side and back walls will be cov- 
ered with schematic drawings which will illustrate vari- 
ous applications of the Magnefluid Cluteh. In addition, 
the eleven advantages of this clutch over the standard 
clutch will be emphasized. Literature on the Magnefluid 
Clutch will also be available. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. (Booth 131). The 
first Encyclopaedia Britannica was published in 1768. 
George Washington bought the third edition (printed in 
the United States), and liked it so well he urged Alex- 
ander Hamilton to buy one, which he did—shortly before 
Burr killed him. Sir Walter Scott had a heavy interest 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica to the tune of 130,000 
pounds around 1820. Encyclopaedia Britannica has al- 
ways been regarded as an educational institution rather 
than a business venture; therefore, it is fitting that to- 
day the University of Chicago owns Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, is 
Chairman of the Board. Under their auspices the 1950 
edition (Mid-century), the latest revision, has been pub- 
lished, and will be shown at the Science Exposition. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica in 24 volumes, with 38,- 
000,000 words, 3,500 contributors, and edited by 200 
persons, together with Annual Service, private Research 
Reports, and Study Guides wil! be explained at this ex- 
hibit. The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a tool of edu- 
eation and information, and, just like any other tool, 
must be properly used for maximum effectiveness. 

Ercona Corporation—Carl Zeiss, Jena Products 
(Booths 431 and 433). Production facilities of the 
famous Carl Zeiss plant at Jena have been greatly ex- 
panded, and all instruments in the scientific instrument 
line are now again available in increased quantities. 
Their well-known high standard of precision workman- 
ship has not only been maintained, but many improve- 
ments and entirely new designs have been introduced. 
For the first time in many years a representative selection 
of Carl Zeiss, Jena products will be displayed at the 
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Annual Science Exposition in Cleveland, by the new Zeiss 
agency in this country, Ercona Corporation of New York. 
Among other items this exhibit will include the new and 
most modern types of Zeiss research microscopes, such 
as the Lumipan with interchangeable binocular and 
monocular tubes, triple-condenser revolver, pancratic 
condenser system, built-in illuminator, and phase con- 
trast equipment, as well as the latest models of the 
L-series microscopes; the latest type refractometers, the 
new Circle-Polarimeter, Abbe Comparator, Laboratory 
Interferometer, Photomicrographiec Equipment, a variety 
of instruments for industrial testing and measuring pur- 
poses, photographie equipment including the new Contax 
model 8, binoculars, and surveying instruments. 

Ferro Enamel Corporation (Booth 206). Ferro Enamel 
Corporation manufactures porcelains, enamels, furnaces, 
equipment, supplies, colors. The booth of Ferro Enamel 
Corporation will show how porcelain enamel finishes are 
produced. Porcelain enamel is glass applied to metal. 
There are two major steps in the production, which are 
the manufacture of the ‘‘frit,’’ or basic ingredient, of 
poreelain enamel and the application of the enamel to 
steel. The two steps will be shown to visitors by means 
of demonstrations. Supplementing the demonstrations 
will be visual displays of the superiorities of today’s 
porcelain enamels over those of ten years ago and also 
tests, giving witness to the improved qualities of modern 
porcelain enamels. 

Gamma Scientific Company (Booth 102). Products to 
be displayed will include the Gamma line of Micro 
Manipulators for work at both high and low powers, the 
unique Promi projection microscope with built-in light 
source, Gamma portable pH Meters, and the latest models 
of Gamma Universal Photomicrographie Cameras. Among 
these will be the new type ‘‘U,’’ the only camera of its 
kind to offer instantaneous changeover from 35-mm to 
larger size film or plates, and from low-power stage to 
microscope. Microscope, camera, and light source are 
combined in a sturdy unit which is always ready for op- 
eration and can be used by inexperienced operators with- 
out difficulties. A selection of research and student-type 
polarimeters, micro and semimicro balances, and the revo- 
lutionary Zeiss-Opton Stereo Microscope (also a Zeiss- 
Winkel Phase Microscope) will be shown. 

General Biological Supply House, Incorporated 
(Booths 302 and 304). General Biological Supply House, 
Ine., will exhibit a wide range of teaching materials for 
the biological sciences. On display will be the dissectible 
rubber models of the Human Figure with Musculature, 
and the Female Torso, as well as models for Botany 
and Zoology. Microscope slides and Kodachrome lantern 
slides will be available, and for the first time the new 
series of Kodachrome Lantern slides for Human His- 
tology will be on display for examination and projection. 
The exhibit will also include special skeletal preparations, 
anatomical dissections, and a wide variety of biology 
charts, plastic preparations, and laboratory equipment. 

General Electric Company (Booths 325 and 327). The 
Lamp Department of General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, near Cleveland, has prepared an exhibit that tells 
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the story of American progress by dramatic comparisons 
of life in ‘‘the old days’’ with today’s modern living. 
This story will point out General Electric’s contribution 
to this progress and will emphasize our free enterprise 
system. 

The General Tire and Rubber Company (Booths 127 
and 129). On exhibition will be Jato units, developed 
and manufactured by General’s Aerojet Division; new 
developments in mechanical rubber goods produced at 
General’s Wabash and Logansport, Ind., plants; new 
plastic films produced at the Jeannette, Pa., plant; 
rubber-to-metal adhesives; and Hetro TT, a new kind 
of shoe sole. The exhibit will also illustrate the master- 
batching principle which has made possible stronger, 
longer-lasting synthetic rubber products, and a new cord 
dip (which is now being used in the manufacture of 
General Tires) with extraordinary adhesive properties. 

The Glidden Company (Booth 116). The Glidden booth 
will contain a graphic presentation of some of the princi- 
pal scientific developments of the greater Glidden Com- 
pany in the fields of foods, paints, chemicals and pig- 
ments, soya products, naval stores, livestock and poultry 
feeds, and powdered metals. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company (Booths 115, 117, 119, 
and 121). The puncture-sealing tubeless tire, goal of 
automotive engineers for several decades, and the story 
of the American rubbers used in its manufacture will be 
features of The B. F. Goodrich Company exhibit. The 
compary’s exhibit will show some of the major contri- 
butions of science to the improvement in the performance 
of rubber, chemical, plastic and other products and ma- 
terials manufactured by B. F. Goodrich. Other features 
of the company’s exhibit include recent developments in 
the field of lactone research, the story of B-propiolactone, 
and a presentation of polyvinyl chloride developments. 
Another feature of the exhibit will be a picture visit to 
The B. F. Goodrich Company’s new research center at 
Brecksville, Ohio, one of the world’s most modern work- 
shops of science. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. (Booths 
326 and 328). The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
will feature a production model of the Goodyear Elec- 
tronic Analog Computer. This Computer determines the 
performance of dynamic systems by solving simultan- 
eously a set of equations expressing the transfer functions 
of the network components. Electric analog computers 
find their chief use in the solution of problems arising 
in aircraft design and control, vibration analysis, in- 
dustrial servomechanism controls, and internal-combustion 
engines, mechanical structures, and in other dynamic 
systems. Substantial savings in time result from the use 
of an analog computer instead of manual computations 
in the study and design of dynamic networks. The re- 
duction in man-hours, which is about five to one if only 
one solution is required, increases to twenty-five or more 
to one if, as is usually the case, a number of solutions is 
needed. Goodyear men from Goodyear aircraft’s techni- 
eal staff will be in attendance for consultation and actual 
demonstration of the computers. 

The Graf-Apsco Company (Booth 104). This exhibit 
will be devoted principally to rebuilt microscopes and 
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kindred items to demonstrate the Graf-Apsco slogan, 
‘*America’s Leading Microscope Repair House.’’ 
Models from the simplest to ultra research models will be 
exhibited, as well as new microscopes, microtomes, and 
microprojectors. Dissecting sets and instruments, mag- 
nifiers, microslides, cover glasses, ete., will also be ex- 
hibited. 

Grune & Stratton, Inc. (Booth 125). Grune & Strat- 
ton again takes pleasure in exhibiting some outstanding 
titles, such as: Gillman and Gillman’s Perspective in 
Human Malnutrition, Linksz’s Physiology of the Eye, 
Volume I on ‘‘Opties,’’ Rosenzweig’s Psychodiagnosis, 
Sonnemann’s Handwriting Analysis, Wolff’s Values and 
Personality, Pascal and Suttell’s The Bender-Gestalt 
Test, Storch’s Fundamentals of Fluoroscopy, Veillon’s 
English-French-German Medical Dictionary, Bauer’s 
Differential Diagnosis, and many others. We invite you 
to see these titles in Booth 125. 

Hamilton Bell Company, Inc. (Booth 124). Here 
professors will find the tools so much needed by students 
to do good dissecting. You will see all kinds of instru- 
ments for botany, zoology, anatomy, physiology, and his- 
tology. Whether your needs are for dissecting kits, or 
special scissors, scalpels, forceps, cover glasses, ete., we 
invite you to compare our quality and prices. The leaders 
in the field since 1910. 

Harper & Brothers (Booth 435). On display at the 
Harper & Brothers booth will be all their standard text 
and reference books in the biological and physical 
sciences, as well as a selected list in the social sciences 
and medicine. Representatives of the College Depart- 
ment in attendance will also have advance proof or in- 
formation about such forthcoming titles as Sarles, Fraser, 
Wilson, and Knight’s Microbiology: General and Applied, 
Eaton’s Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy, Ford and 
Beach’s Patterns of Sexual Behavior, Murphy’s Intro- 
duction to Psychology, Garrels’ A Textbook of Geology, 
and Eardley’s Structual Geology of North America. 
You are also invited to browse among the many new 
Harper books of general interest that will accompany the 
exhibit. 

Harris-Seybold Company (Booth 135). The Harris- 
Seybold Exhibit: A working model of a cation exchange 
resin column will be shown producing high molecular 
weight arabic acid from gum arabic solution. The arabic 
acid is neutralized with ammonium hydroxide and sensi- 
tized to light with ammonium chromate. Dyes and other 
substances are added, and the coating is whirled on a 
grained zinc, or other metallic plate, and dried. The 
coated plate is then exposed to the light of a powerful 
are lamp through a positive stencil and carried through 
various finishing steps, which will be shown by examples. 
The final deep-etch lithographic plate will be shown, and 
various samples of fine lithographic printing will be on 
display. Background display will be photographs of 
modern offset lithographic presses and other graphic arts 
equipment. 

Harshaw Chemical Company (Booth 305). Harshaw 
Scientific, a Division of the Harshaw Chemical Company, 
will exhibit: Synthetic Optical Crystals; Analytical 
Balance; Micro Projector; Biological Photomicrographie 
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Equipment ; Spectrophotometers ; Research Microscopes ; 
and Laboratory Specialties. 

D. C. Heath and Company (Booth 130). On display 
will be both secondary and college books in science, 
mathematics, home economies, and related subjects. 
Among the college texts you will want to examine are: 
Fieser and Fieser, Organic Chemistry in a new second 
edition; MeBain, Colloid Science, the most recent text 
in this subject; Boyd, Genetics and the Races of Man, 
an anthropology based on known gene frequencies; Oelke, 
Semimicro Qualitative Analysis, a brand-new book with 
outstanding features; Bendenhall, Eve, Keys, and Sutton 
College Physics in a new third edition, featuring a dis- 
tinetive practical format; Dicken, A Regional Economic 
Geography, chosen as one of the fifty best-designed text- 
books of 1949; the W. L. Hart mathematics tezts; 
Snyder, The Principles of Heredity; Hopkins and Hop- 
kins and Bailar chemistries; Duvall and Hill, and Becker 
and Hill texts on marriage and the family. Among the 
secondary school books you will find in this exhibit are: 
Harris and Henderson, Foods, Their Nutritive, Economic, 
and Social Values, in a new second edition, called by 
some reviewers a miniature encyclopedia on foods; Brown 
and Sechwachtgen, Physics—The Story of Energy, dis- 
tinguished by its clarity of text and new organization; 
the W. W. Hart mathematics texts. 

Hevi Duty Electric Company (Booth 307). “Ex- 
clusively Electric’’ furnaces and heating apparatus de- 
signed specifically for the modern scientist’s laboratory 
will be displayed by the Hevi Duty Electrie Company. 
A line of new and improved furnaces which are con- 
structed according to the latest insulation and heating 
element designs will be one of the features of this ex- 
hibit. These furnaces were recently introduced to the 
scientific world for heating metals and alloys, annealing 
glassware, drying precipitates, ash determination, 
fusions, enameling, and heat treating metals. They are 
suitable for all laboratory heating operations that re- 
quire temperatures from 300° F (149° C) to 2,600° F 
(1427° C). Representative models of the Hevi Duty line 
of combustion tube furnaces for all types of organic 
analysis, standard combustion, preheating gases, and 
carbon determinations will be displayed, as well as many 
other types of electric heating apparatus. Easily con- 
trollable, Multiple Unit Heating Elements, and special 
design features are combined in Hevi Duty electrie equip- 
ment to provide greater economy, safety, and cleanliness. 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc. (Booth 426). Henry 
Holt and Company, whose ‘‘ American Science’’ Series 
was launched in 1874, is happy to participate in this 
117th Meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. One of our noteworthy texts in 
the field of botany this year is College Botany, by Harry 
Fuller (who will give the final address of the meeting at 
the close of the Exposition), and Oswald Tippo. An- 
other important text is General Chemistry, by Pierce 
Selwood, who presents a thoroughly new and modern ap- 
proach to the subject. On display at our booth will be 
many other significant texts in the fields of Astronomy, 
Biology, Mathematics, Physics, Botany, Chemistry, 
Geography, Anthropology, and Psychology. 
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Horizons Incorporated (Booth 424). Horizons In- 
corporated is a research company engaging in basic and 
applied research in the fields of physics, ceramics, metal- 
lurgy, and chemistry. In general, the company special- 
izes in solid-state physics and the associated chemical, 
metallurgical, and ceramic problems. Organized in 1946 
under the scientific direction of Eugene Wainer, Horizons 
has expanded its interests into fields that involve me- 
chanical engineering and instrumentation. Its research 
laboratories are located at 2891 E. 79th St., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio; its business offices at 90 Nassau St. (First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg.), Princeton, N. J. The Horizons ex- 
hibit will in some measure indicate the scope of our in- 
terests and of our activities. The company will welcome 
visitors to our Cleveland laboratory; please make ap- 
pointments for visits at Booth 424. Dr. Wainer, Dr. 
Sachs, Dr. Snoek, Dr. Steinberg, and other members of 
the laboratory staff will also be pleased to confer with 
interested people by appointment. 

Houghton Mifflin Company (Booth 407). Houghton 
Mifflin Company will exhibit its extensive list of college 
texts in the fields of Biology, Chemistry, Economies. 
Mathematies, Physics, Sociology, Psychology, and Gen- 
eral Science at the 117th meeting of the AAAS, In- 
cluded with these college texts will be several trade books 
of general interest to science teachers. 

Instruments Publishing Company, Inc. (Booth 309). 
Instruments Publishing Company will exhibit The Hand- 
book of Measurement and Control, an informative digest 
of the new science of Instrumentation; Instruments, the 
Magazine of Measurement and Control ; The Instrumenis 
Index, the Biannual Directory of the Instrument In- 
dustry ; The Instrument Maker, the Trade Journal of the 
Instrument Industry; The Instrument Maker Guide, the 
Biannual Directory of the Parts Manufacturers for the 
Instrument Industry. Books: Scientific and Industrial 
Glass Blowing and Laboratory Techniques, by W. E. 
Barr and Victor J. Anhorn; Elementary Engineering 
Electronics, by Andrew W. Kramer; Operation and Care 
of Circular-Scale Instruments, by James Spencer; The 
Engine Indicator—Its Design, Theory and Special Ap- 
plications, by K. J. DeJuhasz; Heat Inertia in Problems 
of Automatic Control of Temperature, by Victor Broda; 
Applications of Industrial pH Controls, by Allen L. Chap- 
lin; A Romance in Research—The Life of C. F. Burgess, 
by A. MeQueen, with a Technical Appendix by O. W. 
Storey. In attendance: Richard Rimbach, publisher; M. 
F. Behar, editor; C. F. Goldeamp, sales manager; Richard 
Rimbach, Jr., N. Y. manager. 

Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc. (Booth 412). 
While the end result of the combined use of many 
sciences will be found in the electrical products for 
aireraft displayed in the Jack & Heintz booth, there 
are also several behind-the-scenes developments not widely 
in use. The major products represent many of the latest 
developments in electrical equipment for aircraft, com- 
bining great power in small packages at extremely light 
relative weight with high dependability and long service 
life—but with safety the ever-predominant factor. An 
example is a new 500-amp, 30-v d.c. generator with 
4,000-8,000 rpm speed range for use in mobile ground 
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power units for servicing aircraft. Historically, gen- 
erators of such rating have weighed 250 pounds or more. 
This machine weighs less than 80 pounds. A few manu- 
facturing helps can be talked about—perhaps a dynamic 
balancing material which adheres permanently but re- 
tains its pliability; or a method of bonding rubber to 
certain metals; or several other processes, all of which 
have helped to produce a more nearly perfect end product 
of electromechanical equipment. 

The Kelley-Koett Manufacturing Co. (Booth 423). 
Three different types of scalers: Beta-Gamma Scaler 
Model K-281, a binary type featuring motor-driven reset 
and one-cord plug-in timer, Model K-214. Beta-Gamma 
Sealer Model K-275, a decade type featuring motor- 
driven reset and built-in timer. A parallel-plate Alpha 
Sealer will also be featured. Geiger Court-rate meters: 
Model K-800 battery-operated portable type. Model 
K-900 a.c.-operated laboratory type, featuring special 
connections and 3-way monitoring. Jon Chamber Survey 
Meters: K-350 Gamma Meter and K-351 Alpha Meter 
featuring scale-changing meter. K-352 Cutie Pie Alpha 
Meter. Miniature Gamma Detector Model K-550, pocket- 
sized GM tube instrument. K-803 Prospector, near 
pocket size. Personnel instruments: Dosimeters having 
ranges of 0.2, 5, 10, 50, and 100r, with new, compact 
charging unit (K-122). Condenser type chambers of 
various ranges and sizes, with a new charge reader 
(K-430) and accessories to adapt it for other uses 
(K-427 Probe). Quartz-fiber alpha-beta-gamma Survey 
Meter Model K-320. 

Charles J. Lane Co. (Booth 317). A new line of im- 
proved Specimen Storage Cabinets featuring all-welded, 
verminproof construction will be exhibited in Booth 317. 
Products of the Charles J. Lane Company, New York 
City, these cabinets include Skin Cases for Ornithological 
and Zoological Specimens, Herbarium Cases for Botanical 
Specimens, and Entomological Cabinets. These heavy- 
gauge steel cabinets are manufactured in large quanti- 
ties and in standardized sizes to assure low prices and 
prompt delivery. For the past two years, the Lane 
Herbarium Cases have been on the market and have been 
installed by many of the largest colleges and museums 
throughout the country. They have been well received 
and have met with the approval of all users. 

E. Leitz, Inc. (Booths 217 and 219). E. Leitz, Inc., 
New York, will exhibit a wide range of microscope and 
photomicrographic equipment. The renowned Ortholux 
Research Microscope, with built-in illumination system, 
and the Panphot Universal Camera Microscope, with 
combination illumination system, will be displayed. 
Photomicrographie equipment will include the Aristophot, 
with 3% x 4% camera for either micro or macro photog- 
raphy, and the Leica Camera. Other units for photo- 
micrography are the MA-IVb for 344” x 414” film or plate 
size, and the Makam Camera Attachment. The Micro- 
Ibso Attachment for photomicrography with the Leica 
Camera should be of great interest. Other microscope 
equipment will include the Leitz Ultropak for rapid tissue 
diagnosis in incident light at all magnifications. Also dis- 
played will be a full line of biological microscopes for all 
types of investigation; the Leitz Micro-Projectors XI-c 
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und Xb-2; stereoscopic magnifiers; laboratory micros- 
copes; and Leica Camera accessories. 

The Linguaphone Institute (Booth 405). Lingua- 
phone! The magie word which opens the door to any 
part of the world that interests you. Linguaphone for 
languages! All your knowledge and interest regarding 
any particular region in the world would have feeble re- 
sults unless supplemented by a knowledge of the language 
spoken there. The Linguaphone Institute invites you to 
Booth 405 for a free demonstration—to find out for your- 
self the ease and pleasure with which another language 
ean be acquired in your own home. There are 30 lan- 
guage courses from which to choose—each one consisting 
of a series of records and books—synchronized and 
recorded by some of the most famous speakers and educa- 
tors in the world. But enough said—we look forward to 
seeing you! 

J. B. Lippincott Company (Booth 201). J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company will present an interesting and active ex- 
hibit of professional publishing. With the ‘‘pulse of 
practice’’ centering in an advisory editorial board of ac- 
tive clinicians who constantly review the field, current and 
coming trends in medicine and surgery are known con- 
tinually. On the studied recommendations of these medi- 
eal leaders, Lippincott Selected Professional Books are 
undertaken. It is upon their knowledge too, of the out- 
standing work being done in general practice, as well as 
the specialties, that men making a very real contribution 
to medical progress are chosen to write the Lippincott 
books. 

The Macmillan Company (Booths 203 and 205). The 
book exhibit sponsored by the Macmillan Company at the 
December 1950 meeting will consist of approximately 800 
titles. In addition to undergraduate and graduate text- 
books and reference works, there will be a large number 
of technical and scientific books of interest to the general 
reader. Books in the fields of various hobbies and avoca- 
tions—photography, gardening, radio, outdoor life, and 
others—are represented, as are books of special interest 
to young readers. The major classifications are Agricul- 
ture, the Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Engineering, 
History and Philosophy of Science, Home Economies, 
Mathematics, Medical Science, and Physics. Boyd T. 
Harris, science editor, together with other members of 
the college department, will represent The Macmillan 
Company at this exhibit. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. (Booths 107 and 
109). The McGraw-Hill Book Company will exhibit 
its usual wide selection of new and standard textbooks 
and reference works in all fields of natural and physical 
science and in many fields of technology, social science, 
and edueation. A considerable number of trade books of 
general interest will be displayed. Among the impor- 
tant 1950 publications to be shown will be: Plant Pa- 
thology, by J. C. Walker; Functional Anatomy of the Ver- 
tebrates, by B. T. Quiring; the fourth edition of Princi- 
ples of Genetics, by Sinnott, Dunn, and Dobzhansky, and 
several recent volumes of the ‘‘ National Nuclear Energy 
Series.’’ The McGraw-Hill edition of the official U. 8. 
government publication, The Effects of Atomic Weap- 
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ons, will be on display, and page proof of the notable 
Human Physiology of Bernardo Houssay will be avail- 
able. Several representatives of the McGraw-Hill Col- 
lege Department will be in attendance, including H. W. 
Handsfield, science editor. 

Merck & Co., Inc. (Booths 223 and 225). Cortisone: 
An exhibit consisting of panels carrying charts, diagrams, 
photographs, photomicrographs, and text presenting the 
biochemical relationships and the pharmacologic and 
physiologie actions of cortisone (Kendall’s compound E), 
together with a summary of its therapeutic indications. 

G. & C. Merriam Company (Booth 202). The G. & 
C. Merriam Company exhibit will consist of a sample 
display of the various publications of the company, which 
we list herewith: Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, second edition, Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 
Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms, Webster’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, Webster’s Geographical Dictionary, A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American English, and Pic- 
turesque Word Origins. In addition, there will be dis- 
played for distribution copies of various pamphlet mate- 
rial dealing with instruction in and the use of the various 
books mentioned above. Souvenirs will be provided. 

The Microcard Corporation (Booth 132). The Micro- 
eard Corporation of La Crosse, Wisconsin, will exhibit 
microcards and microcard readers on tables. A Micro- 
eard is a standard-size catalogue card, measuring 7% x 
12% em, or approximately 3x5 in. At the top is the 
descriptive material that customarily makes up a cata- 
logue entry. In the upper left-hand corner is the Dewey 
Decimal number (used by most public libraries), and the 
Library of Congress number is in the upper right. Sub- 
ject, author, and title appear at different points at the 
top in large print. The card can, therefore, be filed in 
any of these five ways. Below the catalogue entries ap- 
pears the book itself in microscopic print. To read the 
book the ecard is inserted in the card holder of the Micro 
Library Reader, the light is turned on, and the pages 
‘*turned’’ by the knobs. The focus knob is used to bring 
the print to its maximum clarity. Many books and pamph- 
lets are short enough to appear on one card, but longer 
books require two or more. A single card item will read 
‘*Card 1-all’’ and a multiple card item will carry such a 
note as ‘‘Card 2 (of 6)—p. 96-168.’’ Microcards have 
four main advantages for libraries. They are a great 
space saver. A whole bookease full of books can be 
housed in half a catalogue drawer. They stretch the book 
budget. One twenty-cent card may replace a rare item 
that would cost $100 or more in the original. They save 
cataloguing costs, since catalogue copy and classifica- 
tion numbers are a part of the card. And, finally, they 
save the cost of binding and rebinding. The Micro Li- 
brary Reader, Model No. 3, costs about as much as a 
typewriter and much less than a good microfilm reader. 
It is light and easily portable. It works on either a.c. or 
d.c. current. Microcards have many advantages over 
microfilm. Dropping the card into the card holder is far 
easier and quicker than attaching a roll of film, and it is 
not necessary to reel through many feet of film to find 
the item you want. Microcards are easy to file, to find, 
and to read. Micro Library Readers are made by the 
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Northern Engraving & Manufacturing Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. (Booth 322). Physio- 
logic and pharmacologic methods are used for evaluation 
of the irritants in cigarette smoke. It has been shown 
that the irritation-free cigarette smoke is influenced pri- 
marily by the type of hygroscopic agent used. Certain 
hygroscopic agents apparently add to the irritants from 
the tobacco itself, whereas diethylene glycol does not add 
to the irritation. The exhibit gives a brief description of 
some of the techniques involved. 

The C. V. Mosby Company (Booth 301). The C. V. 
Mosby Company extends to all its friends in the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science the 
Season’s Greetings. Those attending this year’s con- 
vention are cordially invited to visit Booth 301, where 
a diversified selection of teaching texts for your classes 
and reference books for your library will be available for 
examination. In addition, our representatives will wel- 
come an opportunity to bring to your attention the new 
materia] already planned for publication in 1951. How- 
ever, whether you wish to browse, talk shop, or just say 
hello, we shall be happy to have you come by. Our exhibit 
is intended for you. 

National Geographic Society (Booths 306 and 308). 
The exhibit of the National Geographic Society will fea- 
ture the display of a selection of natural color slides by 
automatic projector. The slides cover National Geo- 
graphic expeditions and were selected from illustrations 
by staff photographers of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 

The National Screw & Manufacturing Co. (Booth 
208). ‘‘Better Fasteners, too... thru Research.’’ The 
National Screw §& Mfg. Co., Cleveland, features improved 
headed and threaded fastenings developed through scien- 
tific and technological research, to meet general or specific 
problems encountered in the assembly of all types of prod- 
ucts with fasteners. Shown are Lok-Thred, an important 
modification of the standard American National screw 
thread and a self-locking design adaptable to all thread 
fastener forms; Hi-Shear Rivets, for reduced fastener 
weight and increased strength in shear; Place Bolts, with 
the unique diaphragm head design that gives extraordi- 
narily high vibration resistance, and several forms of Lock 
Nuts, including the Drake for withstanding severe shock 
and vibration, the Dynamic for low clearance and severe 
shear strain application, the Huglock that maintains lock- 
ing whether or not seated, and the Marsden, free-running 
until seated. 

National Spectrographic Laboratories, Inc., and Jar- 
rell-Ash Company (Booths 101 and 103). National 
Spectrographic Laboratories, Inc., and Jarrell-Ash Com- 
pany are planning to exhibit optical and electronic equip- 
ment applicable to the biological, medical, and metallurgi- 
eal field. This display will include such items as prism 
and grating spectrographs designed for analyzing mate- 
rials for their chemical content, and high-powered electric 
source units. We plan to introduce an ultraviolet micro- 
spectrophotometer as well as a Pamphot Universal Micro- 
scope and Camera. We will also have on display a group 
of samples that will be representative of the type that we 
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have been handling in our consulting laboratory. These 
will include such items as leaves from fruit trees, tomato 
fruit, and other biological materials. Our companies are 
in a position to assist you with your laboratory equipment 
needs and also have available a staff of consultants who 
will be glad to discuss any of your problems in detail. 
They will arrange for you to visit the National Spectro- 
graphic Laboratories at any time convenient to you. The 
Jarrell-Ash Company will be represented by R. F. Jarrell, 
R. E. Ashley, and others, and the National Spectrographiec 
Laboratories will be represented by H. M. Bedell, D. R. 
Moore, and other members of the company. 

Nuclear Instrument & Chemical Corporation (Booth 
303). The Nuclear display will show all of the Nuclear 
equipment in its new design as it will be found in the 1951 
catalogue of the company. This includes the specialized 
instruments which this company has designed for use in 
almost every branch of radioactivity measurement and 
research. Medical equipment includes a_ scintillation 
counter and complete electronic equipment, including 
Isotron 11, used in brain tumor detection, as well as other 
laboratory-type instruments. Special instruments for 
classroom teaching purposes will be of interest to teach- 
ing personnel. Operating demonstrations of all types of 
instruments will be shown, and pocket size and portable 
dosimeters and radioactivity monitors will be on display. 

Nutritional Biochemicals Corporation (Booth 401). 
The exhibit of Nutritional Biochemicals Corporation, 
Cleveland, will feature a number of NBCo Research Bio- 
chemicals of interest in various investigative fields. The 
world’s most complete commercial selection of 75 Crystal- 
line Amino Acids will be featured, together with 40 
Nucleo-proteins, Purines, Pyrimidines, and derivatives. 
Also of unusual interest will be a display of 12 interesting 
Accessory Growth Factor Analogs, NBCo ‘‘ Vitamin 
Free’’ Casein, and ‘‘ Vitamin Free’’ Casein Hydrolysate. 
Technical representatives at the booth will be pleased to 
discuss any of our nearly 500 Research Biochemicals. 

Oxford University Press, Inc. (Booth 419). Inter- 
nationally famous for the quality of their format, for 
their meticulous editing, and for their contributions to 
scientific and medical progress, the publications bearing 
the imprint of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and of Ox- 
ford Medical Publications, have set a high standard in 
their fields. The distinguished roster of authors includes 
in pure and applied science such names as R. C. Tolman, 
P. A. M. Dirac, George Gamow, and N. F. Mott; and 
in medicine, Sir Howard Florey, J. H. Burn, Siegfried 
Thannhauser, and John Fulton. The work of these and 
many others will be represented in the Oxford University 
Press exhibit. 

Philosophical Library (Booth 408). The Philosophical 
Library will display some of the most recent publications 
in the field of science. The feature will be books by five 
of their list of Nobel Prize winners. Leading with Al- 
bert Einstein’s Out of My Later Years and The World as 
I See It, the Philosophical Library will exhibit Irving 
Langmuir: Phenomena, Atoms and Molecules; P. W. 
Bridgman: Reflections of a Physicist; Max Planck: 
Scientific Autobiography; C. V. Raman: The New Phys- 
ics. Among the other new books to be shown are Griffith 
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Taylor: Geoyruphy in the Twentieth Century; the Auto- 
biography of Sir Arthur Keith; Dagobert D. Runes: The 
Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization; Arthur Rais- 
trick: Quakers in Science and Industry; and George San- 
tayana: Atoms of Thought. 

Phipps & Bird, Inc. (Booth 114). Twenty-five years 
ago Phipps & Bird starteu in Richmond, Va. During this 
period they have continuously worked to produce instru- 
ments of the utmost superiority in quality. Their de- 
velopments have been aimed not only at the researcher 
but at the educator as well. You will find that they 
have on display an excellent cross section of products. 
These include the most modern instruments and pre- 
cision tools for biophysics. Skilled personnel, plus mod- 
ern shop and equipment, bring you these products not only 
at an economical cost but also for immediate delivery. In 
an effort better to serve you, their representatives, Hamp- 
ton Rexrode and Bob Smith will weleome suggestions as 
to instruments you would like to see them manufacture. 

Precision Metalsmiths, Inc. (Booths 330 and 332). 
Presenting the first exhibit of its kind before the AAAS, 
Precision Metalsmiths, Inc., Cleveland, will visibly demon- 
strate how science and industry work as a team in the 
ever-progressive development of our ‘‘lost wax’’ method 
of quantity manufacture of small and intricate metal 
parts to the most exacting structural and dimensional 
requirements. Many parts—some of high military re- 
striction—are impossible of production by any other exist- 
ing process. The major sciences of physics, metallurgy, 
chemistry, electricity, and others all are combined in the 
engineering know-how our concern exhibits in effecting 
amazing economies in production which have made Pre- 
cision Metalsmiths the leaders in the field of precision 
investment metaleasting. Visitors to our exhibit will see 
actual and basic wax patterns made in production from 
ingenious dies and molds. Detailed explanation of other 
highly developed phases of our ultramodern process in 
more than 100 especially fitted alloys will be given by 
our experts, and questions are cordially invited. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. (Booth 1). Visitors to the Annual 
Science Exposition are cordially invited to examine the 
texts on display at the Prentice-Hall exhibit. Among the 
bouks to be exhibited will be the following new titles: 
Chemical Thermodynamics, by Irving M. Klotz; Intro- 
ductory Quantitative Analysis, by E. H. Swift; Quantum 
Theory, by David H. Bohm; and Fundamentals of Quan- 
tum Mechanics, by Enrico Persico. In addition many 
standard texts, such as Organic Chemistry, by Ray Q. 
Brewster, will be displayed. 

Radiation Counter Laboratories, Inc. (Booth 105). 
Radiation Counter Laboratories, Inc., is a scientific lab- 
oratory devoted to making tools for the scientists using 
radioisotopes. Geiger counters, proportional counters, 
scaling circuits, nucleometers, linear amplifiers, special 
cosmic ray anticoincidence circuits, health instruments, 
microchemical glassware, scintillation crystals, sheet mica, 
specialized chemicals and special protective devices are all 
manufactured by this laboratory out of the finest com- 
ponents available. If you have special problems in this 
field our very competent group of physicists, chemists, 
electronic engineers, glassblowers, and technicians is at 
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your service. The main laboratories are located in 
Chieago, but some 25 authorized service stations for elee- 
tronic equipment are located in principal cities of this 
country and Canada. We shall be pleased to work with 
you in your research. 

Radio Corporation of America (Booths 314, 316, 318, 
and 320). Radio Corporation of America will present a 
display of Scientific Instruments, Audio Visual Equip- 
ment, Industria] Television, Test Equipment, and Electron 
Tubes. 

The Scientific Instruments display will be highlighted 
by the new table model electron microscope. Standing 
only 30” high, this ‘‘ little giant’’ is 20 times as powerful 
as the light microscope. By means of a built-in camera 
pictures may be taken of specimens, which can be en- 
larged to as much as 40,000 diameters. The instru- 
ment will be a complete working model into which speci- 
mens will be inserted to be seen by visitors at magnifica- 
tions of several thousand diameters. There will also be 
a display of electron micrographs showing various viruses 
never before seen by the eyes of man, and other interest- 
ing specimens, including an actual picture of a molecule. 

The Audio Visual display will center around the RCA 
**400’’ 16-mm motion-picture projector. This display 
will also be a working one, in which the salient features 
of the equipment will be demonstrated. Both the Senior 
and the Junior models will be shown. The culmination 
of 20 years of experience—since RCA first successfully 
made and reproduced sound on 16-mm film—will be por- 
trayed by projection of sound films. 

The Industrial Television exhibit will comprise a work- 
ing demonstration of a miniature TV camera, which is no 
larger than a 16-mm movie camera. This equipment is 
especially designed for use in places where the human 
eye cannot be used to control an operation or process, 
and in cases in which it is desired to have an object or op- 
eration viewed by additional persons. An example of this 
latter application will be demonstrated. The Industrial 
TV Camera will be mounted on a light microscope directly 
above the eyepiece to view the specimen, and the camera 
will be hooked up to a 16-inch TV receiver on which will 
be seen greatly enlarged images of ‘‘bugs’’ moving 
about on the surface of the screen. Also, a standard 7- 
inch Industrial TV Monitor will be hooked up with a see- 
ond TV camera so that the visitor can view himself and 
the surroundings, and can examine the clarity and con- 
trast obtained with the equipment. He may also operate 
the knobs on the monitor, which remotely control the 
beam intensity, electronic focus, and optical focus. 

The Tube Department display will center around a TV 
Dynamic Demonstrator. This device shows, by means of 
actual parts fastened to the background, a working dem- 
onstration of TV receiver principles. The circuit will 
also be visible on the front of the display. The demon- 
strator will take a picture off the air to produce it on the 
face of the TV tube. The various components of a TV 
system can be seen by the visitors on the face of the 
demonstrator panel, and the relationship of each com- 
ponent to the other can clearly be discerned. Thus, the 
principle of operation from reception of signal to the dis- 
play of picture can be easily understood. 
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Ralston Purina Company (Booth 415). The Ralston 
Purina Company booth will introduce you to the Purina 
Research Laboratory. The Laboratory Building will be 
represented in a large full-color photograph. In addition 
there will be pictures of some of Purina’s research per- 
sonnel at work in the laboratory. In the Purina Re- 
search Laboratory are 35 individual laboratory units 
engaged in research in human foods, animal feeds, sani- 
tation products, agricultural chemicals, and farm supplies. 
In addition to analytical, organic, and inorganic labora- 
tories, the building houses modern cereal laboratories 
and complete biological units with capacities for 2,500 
chicks and poults, 50 dogs and 500-rats per year, as well 
as hamsters, mice, guinea pigs, and rabbits. These 
units are used for basic research in the fundamental 
requirements of animals and for investigations on new 
theories and ingredients which may become integral 
parts of the company’s products. Biological and ani- 
mal assays of feed ingredients used are also made for 
their feeding value before being used in the finished prod- 
ucts. Other facilities include fully equipped laboratories 
for reséarch in the fields of disease and parasite con- 
trol, agricultural chemicals, and farm supplies. The 
Purina Research Laboratories you will see depicted in 
Booth 415 have played a large part in the company’s 
pioneering of applying new discoveries in nutrition and 
in making them available in a practical and usable form 
for feeders. 

The Rayoscope Co. (Booth 403). The Rayoscope Co. 
of Delaware, Ohio, will display the latest improved 
model of the Rayoscope, a Microprojector. This new 
model has been designed with specific uses in mind such 
as metallography, petrography, and many other uses. 
The Rayoscope can be fitted to your specific needs in the 
vazious fields of science. The advanced model Rayoscope 
has all the refinements of a high-grade microscope and as 
such can be of inestimable value to anyone who ordi- 
narily uses a microscope. We shall be pleased to see you 
at the Rayoscope booth. 

Remington Rand Inc. (Booths 207, 209, 211, 213, and 
215). A history-making demonstration of the new ‘‘ Uni- 
vae,’’ or ‘‘electronic brain,’’ will be part of the exhibit 
of Remington Rand Inc. The Univae will not be demon- 
strated in its entirety because of limitations of space. 
However, the ‘‘mercury memory tube,’’ an internal 
register that retains as many as 1,200 ‘‘memories’’ at 
one time, will be shown in connection with a modified rep- 
lica of the ‘‘ Univac’’ itself. The ‘‘mereury memory’? is 
a new development in electronics. The ‘‘Univac,’’ 
created by two University of Pennsylvania scientists, John 
W. Mauchly and J. Prosper Eckert, and now owned by 
Remington Rand Inc., is a development of the original 
‘*Binac,’’ an electronic giant. The Univae can solve 
any mathematical problem in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by human calculators. It adds, subtracts, mul- 
tiplies, and divides at incredible speeds, sorts and col- 
lates information, applies alphabetical entries, and per- 
forms logical operations. In addition to the Univace, 
Remington Rand Inc. plans to demonstrate other historic 
innovations which are products developed at the Reming- 
ton Rand Laboratory at Norwalk, Conn. 
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Research Report, Inc. (Booth 428). Research Report 
is a new fortnightly journal of scientific research de- 
signed to relieve the pressure upon existing scientific pub- 
lieations by providing a medium in which brief articles 
may be published without delay. The major objective 
of the new journal will be to report new discoveries 
promptly; it also can serve as a medium for the discus- 
sion of published work. The social sciences will not be 
excluded; articles of special concern to scientists, other 
than those reporting upon research, will be placed on the 
last pages of the journal. Unique characteristics: Ar- 
ticles limited to 1,000 words printed on one side of a 
single page; inner edge perforated to facilitate easy re- 
moval; authors assessed $10 for each article, enabling the 
journal to expand as necessary to provide ‘‘immediate’’ 
publication; no board of review—articles written or spon- 
sored by ‘‘research members’’ of professional scientific 
societies. Subscription rate not to exceed $4.00; publi- 
eation date, early 1951; contributions invited. Editor, 
Ware Cattell. Address: Research Report, 1516 H St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Richard Rimbach Associates (Booth 311). 

Rinehart & Company, Inc. (Booth 421). Rinehart & 
Company, Ine., publishers, will be represented by a dis- 
play of new, recent, and classic texts in chemistry, 
physies, mathematics, psychology, education, and anthro- 
pology. Visitors to Booth 421 may examine a number of 
texts published since last year’s AAAS meeting, includ- 
ing: Secondary Education: Basic Principles and Prac- 
tices, by William M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor; A 
History of Education: Socrates to Montessori, by Luella 
Cole; Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School, 
by Ralph C. Preston; a revision of Northeott’s Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry; Selected Readings in Social 
Psychology, by Steuart Henderson Britt; Experimental 
Design in Psychological Research, by Allen Edwards; and 
A Handbook of Applied Psychology, by Douglas H. 
Fryer and Edwin R. Henry. This last is an impressive 
two-volume work containing articles by more than one 
hundred applied psychologists. The display also includes 
a number of technical and radio books published under 
the imprint of Murray Hil! Books, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Rinehart. Visitors are cordially invited to examine these 
books at Booth 421. 

The Ronald Press Company (Booth 138). Represen- 
tatives of The Ronald Press Company will be on hand to 
welcome visitors to its booth in the Annual Science 
Exposition. The display will include a varied selection of 
books on the biological and physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, engineering, psychology, and related fields. Infor- 
mation about important publications to be issued during 
1951 will be available. 

W. B. Saunders Company (Booth 402). You are 
cordially invited to visit Booth 402, where you will find on 
display publications of the W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, in the fields of the biological sciences, chem- 
istry, hygiene and health, and medicine. The books on 
display include Comparative Animal Physiology, by Pros- 
ser, Bishop, Brown, Jahn, and Wulff; Anson’s Atlas of 
Human Anatomy, Biology: The Human Approach, by 
Claude A. Villee; The Vertebrate Body, by Alfred 8S. 
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Romer, College Zoology, by Hunter and Hunter; Prin- 
ciples of Animal Ecology, by Allee, Emerson, O. Park, 
T. Park, and Schmidt; General Endocrinology, by C. 
Donnell Turner; Fundamentals of Bacteriology, by 
Martin Frobisher, Jr.; Principles of Organic Chemis- 
try, by John Leo Abernethy; Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis, by Clark, Nash, and Fischer; A Textbook of 
Biochemistry, by Benjamin Harrow; Kinesiology, by 
Katharine F. Wells; Personal and Community Hygiene 
Applied, by Williams and Wetherill—and many other 
titles. Saunders’ representatives present will be Tyler 
Buchenau, James B. Finn, Jr., Paul E. Koerfer and E. 
R. Zieber. 

The Science Library (Booths 313 and 315). The Sci- 
ence Library is administered by the AAAS as an addi- 
tional service to publishers of books, both exhibitors and 
nonexhibitors. It has become an integral part of each 
year’s Annual Science Exposition. In the Science Li- 
brary, books of all publishers participating are grouped 
by fields of science—a convenience both to the visitor who 
is restricting his inspection of books to a single category, 
and to the one who wishes to browse. Among the pub- 
lishers represented are: 


Acta Inc. 

ADDISON-WESLEY Press, INc. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ScIENCE 

ANNUAL ReEviEws, Inc. 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CRoFTsS, INC. 

Basic Books, Inc. 

Tue BLAKISTON COMPANY 

CHRONICA BOTANICA Co. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

CoMsTocK PUBLISHING Co., INc. 

CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 

Tuomas Y. CROWELL COMPANY 

E. P. Durron & Co., INc. 

Emerson Books, Inc. 

W. H. Freeman anp CoMPANY 

HAFNER PuBLISHING COMPANY 

Harper & BRoTHERS 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY Press 

D. C. HeatH anp COMPANY 

Henry Hout anp Company, INc. 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO., INC. 

INTERSCIENCE PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Lea & FEBIGER 

J. B. Lipprncorr Company 

LITTLE, Brown & COMPANY 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., INC. 

Lornrop, Lee & SHEPARD Co., INC. 

Tue C. V. Mossy ComMPANY 

PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

RANpD-McNALLy & CoMPANY 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

Henry ScHuMAN, INC. 

CHARLES C THOMAS, PUBLISHER 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 

UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExiIco Press 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


December 8, 1950 


UNIVERSITY or WISCONSIN Press 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Tue Book Pus.isHers, Inc. 


A portion of the Science Library has been reserved for 
Proceedings and other publications of the state academies 
of science affiliated with the AAAS. 

The Science Press (Booth 118). The Science Press 
exhibit will emphasize new developments in printing as 
a result of research done in typewriter composition to be 
used either by offset or by letterpress reproduction. In 
this exhibit we shall exhibit samples of the different kinds 
of work showing how the procedure is accomplished and 
possible savings effected. There will be a Vari-Type 
machine operating in our booth. We will show how this 
machine works and how it contributes to the reduction in 
costs. There will be an attendant from the Cleveland 
office of the Vari-Typer company who will help explain the 
workings of the machine. Those in attendance from the 
office of The Science Press will be Mr. and Mrs. Jaques 
Cattell, who will be able to discuss printing problems with 
editors and publishers. American Men of Science will 
also be exhibited. Those who have changed their posi- 
tions and addresses since the last edition of the directory 
shouid leave that change with the attendant at our booth. 

The Standard Oil Company of Ohio (Booth 137). 
Stroboscopic Automobile Engine Studies: A demonstra- 
tion illustrating one of the techniques used by Sohio re- 
search engineers to observe the flow behavior and distri- 
bution of lubricants on engine parts while they are in mo- 
tion. By the use of a 100-hp V-8 engine taken from a 
1950 automobile, operations of the cylinders can be ob- 
served as they would be operating normally in an auto- 
mobile. This demonstration shows how, under normal 
driving conditions, a small amount of oil works its way 
from the oil pan along the cylinder walls, past the piston 
rings, and into the combustion chamber. To more closely 
study the way in which this action occurs, a stroboscopic 
study is made so that the moving engine parts are made 
to appear in slow motion or stopped altogether. It is 
through studies such as these that Sohio’s research engi- 
neers can learn what types of lubricants do the best pos- 
sible job. The resulting developments give longer life 
to your car and aid in better performance. 

Staples Press, Inc. (Booth 411). Scientists attending 
the Annual Science Exposition will find Booth 411 an in- 
teresting exhibit sponsored by Staples Press, Ine., in- 
ternational publishers, of British Technical Books pub- 
lished during 1950. This exhibit comprises books from 
all the leading British technical and scientific book pub- 
lishers. Orders may be given at the booth for books on 
the following subjects: Aeronautics, Anthropology, As- 
tronomy, Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology and 
Geography, History and Science, Medical Science, Physics, 
and Psychology. Books may be examined and catalogues 
and literature will be available free during the exhibit. 
Because of the world-wide service of Staples Press, Inc., 
any technical book published outside the U. 8S. may be 
ordered at the booth. 

Thompson Products, Inc. (Booths 418, 420, and 422). 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, one of the 
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country’s largest manufacturers of automotive and air- 
craft parts, will display turbo-jet aircraft engine com- 
ponents, such as turbine wheels, nozzle diaphragms, stator 
and rotor compressors, and jet blades and buckets. 
Shown also will be fuel and other aircraft pumps and 
many different precision parts the company produces for 
piston-type aircraft engines. The exhibit will include 
the turbine wheel and shaft from the General Electric 
J-47 turbo-jet engine, used in the U. 8S. Air Force 
‘*Sabre’’ fighter plane that set the world’s speed record 
of 670.981 mph at Muroe Air Base. Borrowed from the 
Thompson automotive and aviation museum in Cleveland 
will be a collection of sodium-cooled valves, all produced 
by the company, taken from the engines of planes that 
made history during the early days of flying. 

Tinnerman Products, Inc. (Booths 226 and 228). 
Principal forms of the Speed Nut type of fasteners, 
which have greatly shortened numerous operations in 
many industries, will be exhibited by Tinnerman Products, 
Ine., of Cleveland. The exhibit will include the basic 
type of Speed Nut which A. H. Tinnerman, president of 
the company, developed in 1925 to hold stove panels in 
place by spring tension. It consists of an arched strip 
of spring steel with two arched prongs formed to engage 
the screw threads. From this fundamental type, more 
than 5,000 types and sizes of Tinnerman Speed Nuts, 
Speed Clips, and Speed Clamps have been developed and 
used in industry. Among the variations of the basic type 
are W-shaped Speed Nuts, which are basically the flat 
type, curved upward at the ends and used whenever a 
wrench is needed for tightening. Used to fasten two or 
more panels, the U-type is slipped over the edge of the 
first panel and aligned with the hole. Similar to the U- 
type, the J-type, with one leg shorter than the other, is 
used wherever full bearing of both legs is not required. 
Other types are push-on Speed Nuts, tubular-type Speed 
Clips, self-retaining Speed Clips for the support of cables, 
Speed Clips for fastening mouldings, and conduit, har- 
ness, and ratchet-type Speed Clamps. One of the most 
outstanding developments in recent years is the Speed 
Grip Nut Retainer. This type effects tremendous as- 
sembly savings in all operations requiring the fastening 
of square nuts to sheet metal panels. Another recent de- 
velopment is the production of flat-type Speed Nuts in 
continuous strips. By this method the operator may 
break the strip from the leading Speed Nut with a clean 
separation as it is being tightened. The Tinnerman 
Speed Nut type of fastener is important in the assembly 
of automobile bodies and radio and television sets, and 
in the aireraft industry, where its helps to reduce weight. 

Tracerlab Inc. (Booth 404). The Tracerlab exhibit 
will feature a complete line of radioactivity labora- 
tory instruments, including sealers, health survey meters, 
Geiger tubes, the new Windowless Flow Counter, and the 
Automatic Sample Changer. There will also be a display 
of a wide variety of specialized equipment for radio- 
activity work. Among these will be absorber sets, ref- 
erence sources, and remote-handling tools. Newly de- 
veloped crystals for use in scintillation counting will 
also be available. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Cleveland Regional Office 
(Booth 324). On display will be publications and services 
that can be rendered to business through the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Technical Services. The U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has long supplied business firms with 
facts and figures necessary for efficient production and 
marketing. The Office of Technical Services is a clear- 
inghouse of technological information. 

D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. (Booth 319). A col- 
lection of the latest Van Nostrand publications in the 
fields of chemistry, biochemistry, nuclear science, biol- 
ogy, zoology, and physics wili be exhibited. Some of the 
new titles include: Chemical Constitution and Biological 
Activity, by Sexton; Water’s Organic Chemistry in the 
new fourth edition; Frear’s Principles of Agricultura 
Chemistry; a new edition of Perkin and Kipping’s Or- 
ganic Chemistry in three volumes; Principles of Nuclear 
Chemistry, by Williams; three new books in The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories Series: Principles and Applica 
tions of Waveguide Transmission, by Southworth—Elec 
trons and Holes in Semiconductors, by Shockley—and 
Traveling Wave Guides, by Pierce. Also featured will be 
Lindsay ’s new edition of Physical Mechanics and Cork’s 
second edition of Radioactivity and Nuclear Physics. 
There will be a special display of the newly published 
Sourcebook on Atomic Energy, by Glasstone, prepared 
and written under the direction of the Technical Informa- 
tion Service of the Atomic Energy Commission. A model 
atomic pile will be exhibited in connection with the 
Sourcebook display. 

The Victoreen Instrument Company (Booth 221). 
The Victoreen display will include all the well-known 
Victoreen instruments for x-ray therapy, dosage control, 
personnel protection, health survey and decontamination, 
quality control, isotope and tracer measurements. Com- 
ponents will include hi-meg vacuum-sealed resistors, Gei- 
ger tubes, electrometer tubes, high-voltage regulator tubes, 
and other subminiature electron tubes. New products will 
include a new lightweight Geiger counter, model 389, 
featuring a vibrator power supply; a wide-range count 
ratemeter, model 524, for isotope measurements; a 
thimble chamber ratemeter, model 510, calibrated to give 
instantaneous and continuous reading of gamma and x-ray 
output in r/min; and a group of standard based 900-v 
Geiger tubes for a variety of applications. 

The Warner & Swasey Co. (Booths 230, 232, 329, and 
331). The Warner §& Swasey-Sulzer Weaving Machine: 
For the first time since the early days of weaving, a ‘‘ bob- 
binless’’ machine is now available for the weaving of 
cloth for the American textile industry—the country’s 
third largest. Originally of Swiss design, the Warner & 
Swasey-Sulzer Weaving Machine was almost completely 
redesigned to conform with American standards of pro- 
duction. The one feature that most differentiates this 
new weaving machine from conventional looms is the ab- 
sence of the bobbin-in-shuttle combination. The filler 
yarn (known to the trade as woof) is held in a ‘‘cheese’’ 
at the left side of the machine. Small metal shutters grip 
the strand of yarn from the ‘‘cheese’’ and pull it at 
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bullet speed through the yarn, which is fed out of the 
large cylindrical warp. The filler yarn is cut off after 
each pass or ‘‘pick,’’ so that separate picks in the cloth 
are not connected with each other. The selvage, which 
may be either ‘‘tucked’’ or ‘‘twisted,’’ is woven by 
means of special devices. Cloth of higher quality, with 
fewer imperfections, is produced at definitely higher 
volume than is possible on the conventional loom. 

W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company (Booths 425 
and 427). On display will be laboratory instruments 
including: vacuum pumps, electrical measuring instru- 
ments, balances; charts for biology, physiology, organic 
chemistry, and atomic size ranges; spectrometer; vacuum 
gauge; new e/m apparatus; teaching models of radio-re- 
ceiving, radio-transmitting, cathode-ray tube, triode tube ; 
atomic structure models; a new oscillometer for electro- 
eardiagram analysis. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (Booths 106 and 108). John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York scientific and technical 
book publishers, will display in Booths 106 and 108 a com- 


prehensive collection of recent and standard works in 
various fields of pure and applied science. Stress will 
naturally be placed on 1950 books, but Wiley plans to show 
a full range of titles that have earned recognition as out- 
standing contributions to their particular field. Many 
of these will be found in entirely rewritten, revised edi- 
tions. Among the new books will be titles in the ‘‘ Bio- 
chemical Preparations Series,’’ the ‘‘ Biological Research 
Series,’’ Wiley publications in statistics, and recent 
Methuen Monographs on Biochemical, Biological, and 
Physical subjects. Wiley’s many fields of publication 
include aeronautics, agriculture, the biological sciences, 
chemistry, education, the earth sciences, mathematics, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, public health, physics, 
psychology, sociology, and business. A display of the 
Wiley visual aids equipment will also be included in the 
exhibit. The Wiley representatives in Booths 106 and 
108 cordially invite all guests at the convention to stop 
by their booth, and examine and discuss their entire 
line of technical publications. 


Scientific Book Register 


De Re Metallica. Reprint. Georgius Agricola; trans. 
from the first Latin edition of 1556 by Herbert Clark 
Hoover and Lou Henry Hoover. New York: Dover, 
1950. 638 pp. $10.00. 

The Transmission of Nerve Impulses at Neuroeffector 
Junctions and Peripheral Synapses. Arturo Rosen- 
blueth. Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press, M.I.T.; 
New York: Wiley, 1950. 325 pp. $6.00. 


The Mathematical Theory of Plasticity. R. Hill. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1950. 356 pp. $7.00. 
Grundriss zu einer Balneobiologie der Thermen. Vale 


Vouk. Basle, Switzerland: Verlag Birkhiiuser, 1950. 
88 pp. Swiss fr. 11.50 bound; 8.50 paper. 

Transactions of the International Astronomical Union, 
Vol. VII. Seventh general assembly held at Zurich, 
August 11 to August 18, 1948. J. H. Oort, Ed. New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1950. 552 pp. $7.50. 

Genes, Plants and People: Essays on Genetics. ©. D. 
Darlington and K. Mather. Philadelphia: Blakiston, 
1950. 187 pp. $4.00. 

Pelagic Tunicates of Australia. Harold Thompson. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Commonwealth Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, 1948. 196 pp. and 75 
plates. 

Seven Science Fiction Novels of H. G. Wells. 
Dover, 1950. 1,015 pp. $3.95. 

Laboratory Manual for General Botany. Wilson N. 
Stewart, Harry J. Fuller, and Oswald Tippo. New 
York: Holt, 1950. 62 pp.; 9 plates. $1.25. 

Chemical Kinetics. Keith J. Laidler. New York: Me- 
graw-Hill, 1950. 408 pp. $5.50. 

Charles Darwin’s Autobiography. With an introductory 
essay by George Gaylord Simpson. New York: Schu- 
man, 1950. 266 pp. $3.50. 
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Ionization Chambers and Counters. D. H. Wilkinson. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1950. 266 pp. 
$4.50. 

Table of the Bessel Functions Y ,(z) and Y ,(z) for Com- 
plex Arguments. Prepared by the Computation Lab- 
oratory, National Bureau of Standards. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1950. 427 pp. $7.50. 

Childhood and Society. Erik H. Erickson. New York: 
Norton, 1950. 397 pp. $4.00. 

The Location of Critical Points of Analytic and Harmonic 
Functions. J. L. Walsh. New York: American Mathe- 
matical Society, 1950. 384 pp. $6.00. 

Security, Loyalty, and Science. Walter Gellhorn. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1950. 300 pp. $3.00. 

Contributions to Mathematical Statistics. R. A. Fisher. 
New York: Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall, 1950. 
43 papers. $7.50. 

The Properties of Asphaltic Bitumen. J. Ph. Pfeiffer, 
Ed. New York: Elsevier, 1950. 285 pp. $6.00. 

A Laboratory Manual for Geology: Physical Geology, 
Part I. Kirtley F. Mather, Chalmer J. Roy, and 
Lincoln R. Thiesmeyer. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1950. 87 pp. and worksheets. $2.75. 

Methods of Tissue Culture. 2nd ed. Raymond C. 
Parker. New York: Hoeber, 1950. 294 pp. $7.50. 

Treatise on Powder Metallurgy: Applied and Physical 
Metallurgy, Vol. II. Claus G. Goetzel. New York: In- 
terscience, 1950. 910 pp. $18.00. 

Functional Anatomy of the Vertebrates. Daniel P. 
Quiring. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1950. 624 pp. 
$5.50. 

Theory of the Interior Ballistics of Guns. J. Corner. 
New York: Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall, 1950. 
443 pp. $8.00. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


117th AAAS MEETING 
Cleveland, December 26-30, 1950 


The list of hotels and the reservation coupon below are for your convenience in 
making your hotel room reservation in Cleveland. Please send your application, not 
to any hotel directly, but to the Housing Bureau of the Cleveland Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau to avoid delay and confusion. The experienced Housing Bureau will 
make assignments promptly and the hotel will send a confirmation directly to you in 
two weeks or less. Please plan to share a room with a colleague. In addition to 
economy, this will insure ample accommodations for all in the downtown hotels. Mail 
your application now to secure your first choice of desired accommodations. 


HOTELS AND RATES PER DAY 


Hotel* Single Double Twin-Bedded Suites 
STATLER $4.00-$8.00 $7.00-$10.00 $8.50-$12.50 $17.00-$23.00 
HOLLENDEN $3.50-$8.00 $5.50-$10.00 $7.00-$12.00 $12.00-$22.00 
CARTER $4.00-$6.50 $6.00 -$10.00 $7.00-$10.00 $18.00-$25.00 
ALLERTON $3.50-$7.00 $6.00-$ 9.00 $6.00-$10.00 $10.00-$20.00 

$2.50 RW $4.00 RW 
AUDITORIUM $3.50-$5.00 $5.50-$ 7.50 $7.50 $12.50-$26.00 
OLMSTED $3.00-$6.00 $5.00-# 9.50 $7.00-$ 9.50 $10.00-$15.00 


Prices are subject to change, but are not likely to do so. 


RW means running water only—no private bath. 


*A list of the headquarters of each society and section is under Association Affairs, SCIENCE, 
August 25 and in THe Monruiy for September. 
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- - - - - - THIS IS YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION COUPON - - - - - - - - 


Mrs. Louise D. Perkins, Director 

Housing Bureau 

Cleveland Convention and Visitors’ Bureau, Inc. 
511 Terminal Tower 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the 117th Annual Meeting of the AAAS: 


TYPE OF ACCOMMODATION DESIRED 


Date of Application 


(Enumerate and attach list giving name and address of each person, including yourself) 

CHOICE OF HOTEL 
First Choice 
DATE OF ARRIVAL 


SIGNED 


(Please print or type) 
ADDRESS ...... 
(Street) 


(City and Zone) (State) 
Mail this now to the Housing Bureau. 


Rooms will be assigned and confirmed in order of receipt of reservation. 
Hotels will confirm directly in two weeks or less. 
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News and Notes 


New England Intercollegiate Field Geology Trip 


Lloyd W. Fisher 
Department of Geology, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


The 42nd annual New England Intercollegiate field 
geology trip was held on October 14 and 15 in the Bucks- 
port-Orland and Mount Desert Island, Maine, area. 
Joseph Trefethen, of the University of Maine, and Erwin 
Raisz, of the Institute of Geographic Exploration, Har- 
vard University, were trip leaders. In attendance were 
118 geologists, representing 19 colleges and universities, 
the U. 8. Geological Survey, and the Canadian Geological 
Survey. 

Dr. Trefethen conducted the ‘‘hard’’ rock trip to vari- 
ous localities within the Bucksport and Orland quad- 
rangles, to illustrate exposures of early Paleozoic rocks 
of metamorphic and sedimentary types and later granites 
of two groups with associated igneous types. Trefethen 
has established the following stratigraphic sequence in 
his mapping of the area: The Penobscot formation (Bas- 
tin), consisting of metamorphosed equivalents of fine- 
grained sandstones, siltstones, and shales; the Bucksport 
formation of lime-silicate gneiss and hornfels; the Cope- 
land formation, which ineludes thin-bedded muscovite 
schist and quartzite, and grades downward through a mig- 
matitie facies; the Knox gneiss, which includes igneous 
and metamorphic gneisses and schists. On the basis of 
the date established by Bastin for the Penobscot forma- 
tion, Trefethen believes that the sediments are of De- 
vonian or earlier Paleozoic age. 

Outeroppings of the various formations were studied in 
a systematic manner in order to show that the central 
structure of the region is anticlinal, with the Knox gneiss 
at the core of the anticline. Steepening of the fold axes 
at margins of the Mount Waldo batholith indicates that 
the batholith may have lifted its lid during intrusion. 

Intrusive rocks studied were the medium-textured bio- 
tite gneissie granite—Winterport type—the Mount Waldo 
and Lucerne granites, and basic dikes. The Lucerne 


granite underlies much of the Orland quadrangle and is 
similar to, but coarser than, the Mount Waldo granite. 

Dr. Raisz conducted a group interested in geomorphol- 
ogy to Mount Desert Island. He pointed out the glacial 
features and the associated shore-line features of the 
granitic mountains of the area. These granitic moun- 
tains (Mount Cadillae and others) stood athwart the di- 
rection of movement of the southerly advancing conti- 
nental ice as it moved across the rolling peneplane of 
southern Maine. Ice tongues originated as the ice grew 
higher and spilled through preglacial saddles in the gran- 
ite masses and sawed its way downward, leaving nine 
evenly spaced, north-south trending glacial troughs or 
‘‘dorrs.’’ Raisz likened these dorrs to those of the 
Mount Holyoke range and of the Blue Hills, in Massa- 
chusetts. Somes Sound, invaded by the postglacial sea, is 
one of the central dorrs formed by southward-moving 
ice, and represents a fiord or a submerged glacial trough. 

Evidence noted in two delta deposits and on promon- 
tories washed clean of glacial gravel suggest that the 
upper marine limit of the postglacial sea was 230 feet. 
Postglacial wave attack has cliffed some of the older and 
more brittle rocks, the felsites, and eut some evenly 
spaced thunderholes in other rocks, but most of the nat- 
ural seawalls seem to be the result of glacial plucking. 
Dr. Raisz indicated that there are many unsolved prob- 
lems in the area—viz., the general southward downtilt of 
Maine in postglacial time; the sharp, glaciated notches 
at Seal Cove Pond; and the ‘‘tundras,’’ bog-filled marsh 
deposits. 

The usual business meeting was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Maine on Saturday evening, and refreshments 
were served by the host-leader and Mrs. Trefethen. No 
‘*spot’’ has been selected for the 1951 meeting, which 
will mark the 50th anniversary of the organization. 


Scientists in the News 


Recent visitors at the National 
Bureau of Standards from abroad 
were: Morris Bailey, Australian Re- 
search Association on Leather, Syd- 
ney; E. 8S. Hedges, and W. R. Lewis, 
Tin Research Institute, London; 
Albert Mathieu, Parra Mantois Le 
Vesinet, Slo, France; L. Van Ouwer- 
kerk, Roentgen Technical Services, 
Ine., Overachie, Holland; A. Swager- 
man, G. Dikkers & Co., Hengelo, Hol- 
land; and Lee O. Stern and W. R. 
Marchant, Sociedad Fraternal Hut- 
teriana, Primavera, Alto, Paraguay. 
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William J. Cromartie, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Henry P. 
Treffers, of Yale, have been ap- 
pointed to the ONR Advisory Panel 
for Microbiology. Other members 
include Walter J. Nungester, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; H. O. Halvor- 
son, University of Illinois; Charles 
A. Evans, University of Washington ; 
and J. Roger Porter, University of 
Towa. 


The newly elected chairman of the 
American Chemical Society’s Divi- 
sion of Biological Chemistry is John 
T. Edsall, associate professor of bio- 
chemistry and chairman of the board 


of tutors in biochemical sciences at 
Harvard Medical school. He sue- 
ceeds Max A. Lauffer of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. R. H. Barnes, 
director of biochemical research of 
Sharp & Dohme, Ine., was named 
vice chairman, and P. W. Preisler, 
Washington University of School of 
Medicine, secretary-treasurer. 


Heinz Fraenkel-Conrat, senior 
chemist of the USDA Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, has re- 
signed to spend a year abroad at 
the National Institute of Medical 
Research, Mill Hill, London, and the 
Carlsberg Laboratories in Copen- 
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hagen before joining the staff of the 
Virus Laboratory of the University 
of California. 


The developer of one of the 
first successful radar homing devices, 
Charles D. Perrine, Jr., has joined 
the electronics and guidance section 
of Consolidated Vultee, San Diego. 
Perrine went to Convair from his 
position as manager of the elec- 
tronics department of Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corporation’s 
guided missiles division, Farming- 
dale, N. Y. Prior to this he was as- 
sociated with the Hughes Aircraft 
Company, Los Angeles, where he de- 
signed and built the radio equipment 
for the plane in which Howard 
Hughes made his around-the-world 
flight in 1938, at that time a record- 
breaking 91-hour trip. 


T. M. Sugden has been named H. 
O. Jones Lecturer in Physical Chem- 
istry at Cambridge University. Dr. 
Sugden succeeds F. 8. Dainton, who 
is now professor of inorganic and 
physical chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Leeds. 


The origin and development of 
island life in the Pacific was the 
subject of a series of 13 lectures re- 
cently given by Elwood C. Zimmer- 
man, at Stockholm, Uppsala, Lund, 
and Copenhagen. He has since re- 
turned to his research at the British 
Museum of Natural History, where 
he has been preparing further vol- 
umes of his series on ‘‘Insects of 
Hawaii’’ since June 1949. Dr. Zim- 
merman plans to return to his post 
at the Experiment Station, Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, Hono- 
lulu, next summer. 


Awards 


The Progress Medal of the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers has been presented to 
Viadimir K. Zworykin, vice presi- 
dent of RCA Laboratories Division. 
This is the highest distinction con- 
ferred by the society on an individ- 
ual for significant contributions in 
a new field. Other major awards 
were the Samuel L. Warner Award 
Medal, to Charles R. Fordyce, super- 
intendent of the Department of 
Manufacturing Experiments, East- 
man Kodak Company, for research 
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and development leading to wide 
commercial adoption of safety film, 
and the Journal Award, to Frederick 
J. Kolb, Jr., of Eastman Kodak 
Company, for his technical paper, 
‘*Air Cooling of Motion Picture 
Film for Higher Screen Illumina- 
tion,’’ judged the best published in 
the society’s journal during 1949. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Mineralogical Society of America, 
the Roebling Medal was awarded to 
Norman L. Bowen, of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory, Washington, 
D. C. This medal is the highest 
award offered by American mineralo- 
gists for significant contributions in 
their field. 


Fellowships 


Two fellowships in basic sciences 
in medicine are being offered by the 
College of Medicine of the State 
University of Iowa for 1951-52 to 
graduates who plan academic careers 
in medicine. The fellowships are on 
the basis of half-time teaching and 
half-time research in anatomy, bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, pathology, 
pharmacology, physiology, and hy- 
giene and public health, including 
parasitology, and are open to gradu- 
ates of any approved medical school. 
The stipend is $3,600 a year for sin- 
gle fellows and $4,000 for those who 
are married. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Office of the 
Dean, College of Medicine, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, and must 
be returned by April 1. 


The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil is offering fellowships and grants 
of the following types for 1951: 
Research Training fellowships, open 
to men and women who have demon- 
strated exceptional aptitudes for re- 
search and who wish to obtain more 
advanced research training than is 
provided in the usual Ph.D. program. 
Normally, support will be given for 
one year, and the basic stipends are 
$2,500 for predoctoral, and $3,500 
for postdoctoral, fellows; Grants-in- 
Aid of Research with a stipend not 
to exceed $1,500; Area Research 
Training Fellowships offered for ad- 
vanced training in preparation for 
research clearly related to under- 
standing of the contemporary cul- 
ture of a major world area outside 


the U. S. Preference will be given 
for work in the social sciences, and 
stipends are $2,500 per year for pre- 
doctoral, and $3,500 for postdoctoral, 
fellows. Travel Grants for Area 
Research, not to exceed $2,500, are 
offered only to mature scholars of 
established competence as specialists 
on the contemporary culture of a 
major world area outside the U. S.; 
Faculty Research Fellowships are 
open to members of social science 
faculties under 35 to enable them to 
devote time to self-directed research. 
Inquiries, which should indicate age, 
academic status, vocational aims, the 
nature of proposed training or re- 
search and type of assistance desired, 
should be addressed to the Washing- 
ton office of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 726 Jackson PIl., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Applica- 
tions must be filed by January 15. 


Nominations for the Elmer Peter 
Kohler Fellowship, which provides 
for exchange of outstanding students 
between Harvard University and 
other schools, are now being accepted 
for 1951-52. The fellowship carries 
a stipend of $1,000. A fellow ap- 
pointed for study at Harvard will be 
recommended for a tuition fellow- 
ship and will receive a subsidy from 
the Harvard Foundation for Ad- 
vanced Study and Researeh for about 
80% of his research expenses. Nom- 
inations of candidates, with applica- 
tion for admission to the proposed 
institute of study, should be sent to 
W. 8. Johnson, Department of Chem- 
istry, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, by February 1. 


Colleges and Universities 


Western Reserve University will 
present two topics in the Frontiers 
in Chemistry Lecture Series for 
1951: ‘‘ Application of Instruments 
to Composition and Molecular Strue- 
ture’’ and ‘‘ Prevention of Deterior- 
ation of Organic Materials.’’ Each 
topic will be covered in five lectures 
on successive Fridays, starting March 
2. Lecturers and their subjects will 
be announced later. 

Lincoln University (Pennsyl- 
vania) has established America’s 
first Institute for the Study of Afri- 
ean Affairs, similar in organization 
to the Russian institutes at Harvard 
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and Columbia. The staff will include 
experts on African history, econom- 
ies, polities, art, religion, and lan- 
guages. The three purposes set forth 
for the institute are: to provide Afvi- 
ean students in the U. S. opportuni- 
ties for seeing problems of their 
continent in perspective and to aid 
them in planning for careers of 
service in their native land; to en- 
lighten Americans who will ‘‘in- 
creasingly play important roles in 
African affairs;’’ and to help build 
a world united through mutual under- 
standing. 


Stevens Institute of Technology 
has acquired an analog computer, 
lent by the Office of Naval Research. 
The acquisition of this experimental 
model makes Stevens one of the 
first engineering schools to have such 
a device. Housed in the Navy 
Building on the campus, the machine 
will be used for research computa- 
tions by the Experimental Towing 
Tank and other research operations, 
and for instruction in a graduate 
course in computing devices. 


Meetings 


The Radiological Society of 
North America will hold its annual 
meeting December 10-15, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. A series of 
refresher courses will be presented: 
two on Sunday and seven courses 
daily thereafter. Nonmembers will 
be charged a fee for attendance. Sci- 
entific and commercial exhibits will 
be shown. The Carman Lecture will 
be given by Warren W. Furey, presi- 
dent of the society. 


The Harvey Society has an- 
nounced the speakers for its annual 
series of lectures, given at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Wil- 
liam T. Astbury, University of 
Leeds, England, Boris Ephrussi, Lab- 
oratoire de Génétique, University of 
Paris, and Andre Cournand, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University, gave the first three 
lectures of the series. The future 
schedule includes: 

Dec. 21—‘‘ Some Chemical Aspects 
of the Cell Nucleus,’’ Alfred E. 
Mirsky, The Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research ; 

Jan, 18—‘‘The Problem of Fer- 
tilization as Elucidated by Experi- 
ments on Sea Urchins,’’ John Runn- 
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strom, director of the Wenner-Gren 
Institute for Experimental Biology, 
Stockholm ; 

Feb. 15—‘‘ Enzyme Studies in Bio- 
logical Oxidations and Synthesis,’’ 
Severo Ochoa, New York University 
College of Medicine ; 

Mar. 15—‘‘ Present Knowledge of 
Growth and Adrenocorticotropie Hor- 
mones,’’ Choh Hao Li, University of 
California at Berkeley; 

April 19—‘‘The Path of Carbon 
in Photosynthesis,’’ Melvin Calvin, 
Radiation Laboratory, University of 
California at Berkeley; and 

May 17—‘‘Immunochemistry of 
the Blood Group Substances,’’ Elvin 
A. Kabat, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. 

The annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association of Economic En- 
tomologists and the Entomological 
Society of America will be held in 
Denver, December 18-21, at the Cos- 
mopolitan and the Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tels. The AAEE program includes 
a special session on the bioassay of 
insecticides and a joint session with 
the Entomological Society. The ESA 
program features a symposium on 
morphology and evolution, and the 
Invitational Public Address will be 
given by Cornelius B. Philip, Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory, USPHS, 
Hami!ton, Mont. 

The 34th annual meeting of the 
Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica will be held at the University 
of Florida, on December 30. Speak- 
ers will be A. W. Tucker, Princeton 
University; A. 8S. Householder, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory; J. F. 
Daly, Bureau of the Census; E. J. 
McShane, University of Virginia; 
L. M. Kelly, Michigan State College ; 
and Tomlinson Fort, University of 
Georgia. 


The 11th annual Congress of In- 
dustrial Health will be held in At- 
lanta, Ga., at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, February 26-27. The con- 
gress will be sponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Industrial Health of the 
American Medical Association, the 
Medical Association of Georgia, the 
Fulton County Medical Society of 
Atlanta, and the DeKalb County 
Medical Society of Decatur. The 
importance of industrial health in 
civil defense in times of national dis- 
aster will be highlighted. 


New Delhi, India, will be the 
scene of the second postwar sectional 
meeting of the World Power Confer- 


ence January 10-15. The fourth 
Congress on Large Dams is to be 
he'd at the same place and time. 
Sefore and after the two conferences 
study tours will be conducted from 
the Malikpore hydraulic research sta- 
tion in the extreme north of India to 
Bangalore, Mysore, and the Mettur 
Dam in the south. Closing sessions 
wil take place at Mysore on Febru- 
ury 1. Coneurrently an Indian In- 
t:rnational Engineering Exhibition 
will be held at New Delhi. 


NRC News 


National Research Fellowships in 
the Natural Sciences and Merck 
Postdoctoral Fellowships will be 
continued for the academic year 
1951-52, and applications are now 
being accepted. The NR Fel- 
lowships, supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to promote funda- 
mental research in the natural sei- 
ences, are available in mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, geophysics, paleontology, physi- 
eal geography, botany, zoology, bio- 
chemistry, biophysics, agriculture, 
forestry, anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy. They are awarded to citizens 
of tlhe U.S. or Canada, and generally 
only to persons under 35 years of 
age. The requirements for the doc- 
torate must have been completed 
prior to assuming the fellowship, and 
the fellow must have demonstrated a 
high order of ability in research. 
Fellowships will be awarded by the 
Natural Sciences Fellowship Board 
at its meeting in March 1951. Ap- 
plications to be considered at this 
meeting should be filed on or before 
January 1, 1951. Tenure of the fel- 
lowship may begin at any appropri- 
ate time after the Board meeting. 

The Merck Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ships, supported by Merck & Com- 
pany, Inc., are designed to give spe- 
cial training and experience to young 
men and women who have demon- 
strated marked ability in researeh in 
chemical or biological science, and 
who wish to broaden their fields of 
investigation. They are open to citi- 
zens of the U. S. with training in 
chemistry or biology equivalent to 
that represented by the Ph.D. degree. 
All fields of chemistry or biology, in- 
eluding the preclinical medical sci- 
ences, are open to these applicants, 
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and the fellowship board will give 
special consideration to applicants 
who wish to supplement their spe- 
cialty with work in another field. 
Applications must be filed before 
January 15, 1951. Awards will be 
made as soon as possible after March 
1, and, unless otherwise arranged, 
tenure will begin on July 1. Ap- 
pointments will be made for one 
year; in exceptional cases applica- 
tions for renewal will be considered. 

Application blanks and further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Fellowship Office, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C, 


The proceedings of a Conference 
on Absolute Beta Counting have 
been published as Preliminary Re- 
port No. 8 in the NRC ‘‘ Nuclear Sci- 
ence Series;’’ the report is available 
from the Division of Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences upon request 
from active workers in the field. The 
conference was convened by the NRC 
Committee on Nuclear Science to dis- 
cuss problems involved in the deter- 
mination of disintegration rates by 
counting B-rays. The eleven papers 
presented at the meeting considered 
such problems as the standardiza- 
tion and use of radium isotopes as 
B-sources, the construction and 
mounting of §-counters, and back- 
scattering and absorption phenom- 
ena. Comments and discussion are 
included for each paper. 


The little-known fauna of South 
Africa’s highlands will be thoroughly 
studied during a 10-month period 
by Per Brinck and Gustav Rudebeck 
and their wives, all of the Institute 
of Zoology, Lund, Sweden. The 
latest ecological methods will be em- 
ployed, and it is hoped that remnants 
of an antarctic animal world will be 
found. The investigations will be 
carried out in collaboration with 
South African scientists; later much 
of the material will be studied in 
Swedish museums. 


The second annual Radiation In- 
strument Catalog, compiled and 
edited by the AEC Radiation In- 
struments Branch, is available at 
$2.00 a copy from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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According to the publication, 84 
U. 8. firms are engaged in the manu- 
facture of 180 different types of ra- 
diation detection instruments and 
their components and accessories. 
The catalogue lists 543 specific items 
of equipment now 
available. 


commercially 


The American Physical Society 
has organized a division of chemical 
physics to advance understanding in 
subjects of chemical interest the de- 
velopment of which depends on mod- 
ern physical theories or techniques. 
Members of the society may send 
application for membership in the 
division, with an initiation fee of 
$2.00, to R. 8. Mulliken, Physies De- 
partment, University of Chicago. 
The inaugural meeting of the divi- 
sion will be held at the society’s 
Pittsburgh meeting, March 8-10, 
1951. It will comprise a symposium 
on molecular structure and valence 
theory and symposia illustrating the 
application of statistical and quan- 
tum mechanics. 


As part of the continuing inves- 
tigation of allergy, 38 U. 8S. and 
Canadian doctors have completed an 
allergy map of these countries, lo- 
cating the areas of heavy mold 
spore concentrations. Leonard H. 
Harris, of Northwestern University, 
headed the committee of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Allergy in its sur- 
vey of airborne mold spores. The 
investigators found two molds, Al- 
ternaria and Hormodendrum, in 
greatest abundance in the Great 
Plains area of the U. S., less in the 
Eastern states, and least in the 
South and Southwest. It was found 
that these molds grow in great pro- 
fusion on wheat, oats, hay, and corn. 
The survey will aid allergists in iden- 
tifying and classifying mold colonies 
and their spores and will add infor- 
mation concerning the relationship 
between various species. 


The Sarawak Museum, Kuching, 
Sarawak, is interested in arranging 
exchanges of specimens and publi- 


cations. The museum has extensive 
ethnographical collections, including 
an outstanding one in Borneo ma- 
terial. It has considerable archaeo- 
logical material, including neolithic 


implements, about 15,000 bird skins, 


1,000 mammals, a rich collection of 
insects, a representative collection of 
mollusks, and collections of fish, rep- 
tiles, and other groups. An exten- 
sive plant collection has recently 
been rearranged by the director of 
the Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 
These collections come, for the most 
part, from Sarawak, but inelude ma- 
terial from North and East Borneo. 

The recently revived Sarawak 
Museum Journal is published as op- 
portunity permits, with at least one 
issue a year (two issues in 1950). 
The editors plan to devote a large 
proportion of space in the immediate 
future to anthropology, ethnology, 
and archaeology, but zoological, 
botanical, meteorological, and geo- 
logical contributions will be pub- 
lished. The subscription price is ap- 
proximately $2.50. 


‘*Hilholme,’’ one of the estates of 
the late Perey S. Straus, has been 
sold by the U. 8. Publie Health Serv- 
ice for approximately $140,000. The 
proceeds will be used in a five-year 
program of research in multiple 
sclerosis. The purchaser of the 
property is now operating it as a 
home for the custodial care of pa- 
tients with multiple sclerosis and 
other chronic neurological diseases. 


Publications Received 

ACTH. The Armour Laboratories, 
1425 W. 42nd St., Chicago 9, Il. 

Human Sterilization: Techniques of 
Permanent Conception Control. 
R. L. Dickinson and C, J. Gamble. 
Birthright, Inc., Sterilization for 
Human Betterment, 134 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J. 

The British Journal for the Philoso- 
phy of Science, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 
Parkside Works, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 7/6. 

Proceedings of Symposium on Im- 
proved Quality Electronic Com- 
ponents. Trielectro Company, 1 
Thomas Circle, Washington 5, 
D. C. $3.50. 

The Snellius Expedition in Eastern 
Part of East Indian Archipelago, 
1929-30. Vol. II, Oceanografie 
Results; Part 6, Tables, Serial 
and Bottom Observations, Tem- 
perature, Salinity and Density. 
P. M. Van Riel et al. E. J. Brill, 
Oude Rijn 33a, Leiden, Holland. 
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3 OF THE MORE THAN 3300 EASTMAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


The professor left... 


CH, 


2-Acetylaminofluorene (Eastman 4665) 
has had an upsurge of demand for the 
past few months, and we're not quite 
sure why. We do know that it’s a carcino- 
genic compound and that more and more 
people are getting into the good fight 
against that most dread of man’s enemies 
—cancer. When 2-acetylaminofluorene 
first ant in the Eastman list a num- 
ber of years ago, it was synthesized for 
us by a professor at a New York State 
college, but now that he has left aca- 
demic life for industry and the demand 
for his product has risen, we are making 
it in our own laboratories. 


“Ready-mix”’ 
PH indicators... 


Sodium salts of sulfonphthalein pH indi- 
cators save time around the laboratory 
because they can be dissolved directly in 
water without trituration with alkali. 
That's why we've recently selected five 
highly useful indicators with sharp end- 
points and added their sodium salts to 
the Eastman list. They are: Bromthymol 
Blue Sodium Salt (Eastman 6127); 
Bromcresol Purple Sodium Salt (East- 
man 6266); Cresol Red Sodium Salt 
(Eastman 6254); Phenol Red Sodium 
Salt (Eastman 6131); and Bromphenol 


Blue Sodium Salt (Eastman 6137). 
For information on end-points, color 
changes, and concentrations of the 50- 
odd Eastman pH Indicators, we suggest 
you write for a chart and table that we 
supply free. 


Job to be done... 


2- and 3-Quinolylhydrazine (Eastman 
3193 and 5646, respectively), like many 
other Eastman Organic Chemicals, were 
not available commercially until we 
made them so. There’s no special reason 
why they should be made available now 
except that a few chemists in the world 
need them in their work—and that's 
reason enough. These two hydrazines 
have for preparing a series 
of aldehyde derivatives with a range of 
melting points. Perhaps someone wants 
to make and publish a table of these 
melting points. And perhaps someone 
else some day may be grateful to him for 
doing it. That’s the way of pure research, 
as we understand it. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS 
EASTMAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 

DIVISION OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 
.. vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides. . 


. high vacuum equipment 


\ 
4 N HNH, N 
4 
l 
EASTMAN 


RADIATION COUNTER LABORATORIES, Inc. 


complete 
equipment 


for the 


RADIO ISOTOPE 
LABORATORY 


Visct 


booth no. 105 


AAAS CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


1844 West 21st Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


AMERICAN-LINCOLN 
INCUBATORS 


Adenosine Triphosphate (ATP); Amygdalin; Amylase; 
Animal Lecithin; Ascorbic Acid Oxidase; Bacitracin; 
BAL; Biotin cryst.; Caffeic Acid; Carotene cryst.; 
Catalase; Cellulase; Chlorogenic Acid; Chorionic 
Gonadotropin; Circulatory Hormone; Colchicine; Cy- 
tidylic Acid; Cytochrome C; Dehydroascorbic Acid; 
Dihydroxyacetone; Dihydroxyphenylalanine (DOPA) ; 
Dipyridyl; Edestin; Emulsin; Erythritol; N-Ethyl- 
piperidine; Fibroin; Folic Acid; Galacturonic Acid; 
Gentisic Acid; Girard Reagents P and T; Gliadin; 
Glucose Pentaacetate; Glucuronic Acid; Glyceralde- 


for 
LABORATORY hyde; Glyceric Acid; Heparin; Hordenine; Hyaluroni- 


dase; 2-Hydroxyadipaldehyde; Humulon; Isoascorbic 
WORK Acid; Isopropylarterenol; Kojic Acid; Kynurenic Acid; 


ANIMAL CAGES 
— ranging from 
single units to large 
ten 4-compartment 
cages. Special cages 
and racks built to 
order. 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 


Lanthionine; Lipase; Lysozyme; Lyxose; Malononi- 
trile; Maltase; Melezitose, Mesobilirubinogen; Muscle 


@ American-Lincoln Incubators are Adenylic Acid ; Myanesin ; p-Nitrophenylphosphate; Nu- 
cleoprotein; Orcinol, Pancreatm; Pangestin; Panto- 
known for their accuracy and re thenyl Alcohol; Penicillinase; Peroxidase; Phenazine; 
liability. They are used by many Phenylpyruvic Acid; Phloridzin; Phosphorylase; Pi- 
x ories. perin; Porphyrindene; Protamines; Pyridoxal; Pyri- 
well-known laborat doxamine; Pyrocatechuic Acid; Pyruvic Aldehyde; 
lati idity are Ribonuclease; Saccharic Acid; Salmine; Serine Phos- 
Ventilation and humi ned phoric Acid; Spermidine; Spermine; Thioacetic Acid; 
easily adjusted by definite controls, Thiocytosine Trigonellin ; Triphenytetra- 
that make American-Lincoln Incu- zolium ride; Tripyridyl; Trypsi ; Tyr 
Tyrothricin;. Ur ; Uricase; 
bators the best for laboratory work. Uridine; Vitelin 
Made in a wide range of sizes to Ask us for others! 


suit any requirements. Complete 


catalog furnished on request. DELTA CHEMICAL WORKS 


AMERICAN-LINCOLN INCUBATOR CO. 23 West 60th St. New York 23,N.Y. 


Dept. AS 645 Somerset Street New Brunswick, N. J. 


Telephone Plaza 7-6317 
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1 950 - a year of distinguished books in science 


Presenting 140 volumes of interest to A.A.A.S. members. 


In an expanded program for 1950, John Wiley & Sons has published more than 140 text and 


reference books in fields of interest to A.A.A.S. members. 


In the field of physics, eighteen were published 


during 1950, and in chemistry, fifteen. Six new books appeared in the biological sciences, and in mathe- 
matics and statistics, twelve books were published. Two British series were brought out, the Methuen 
Monographs in Physics and in Biology. Also published were books on geology and geography, psychology, 
agriculture, engineering, and other subjects of general scientific interest. 

If you plan to visit the A.A.A.S. Convention, be sure to see the Wiley Booths, Nos. 106 and 
108, where will be displayed recently published Wiley books. If you are unable to attend, then send for 
copies on approval. Such recent books as the following will be shown: 


Colloidal Dispersions, by Ear. K. Fiscrer, National Bureau 
of Standards. 387 pages. $7.50. 


Classical Mechanics, by H. C. Cornen, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and University of Pitts- 
burgh. 388 pages. $6.50. 


lon Exchange Resins, by Rosert Kunin and Rosert J. 
Myers, Rohm and Haas Company. 212 pages. $4.75. 


Introductory Nuclear Physics, by Davin Hatummay, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 558 pages. $6.50. 


Fundamentals of Acoustics, by Lawrence E. Kinser 
and Austin R. Frey, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School. 
516 pages. $6.00. 


Organophosphecrus Compounds, by Gennapvy M. Koso- 
LaporF, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 376 pages. 
$7.50. 


An Introduction to Textile Finishing, by Joun T. Marsn, 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company, Ltd. 552 pages. 
$5.50. 


Theory of Mental Tests, by GuLuixsen, Prince- 
ton University. 486 pages. $6.00. 


The Transmission cf Nerve Impulses at Neuroeffector 
Junctions and Peripheral Synapses, by Arturo 
RosensLvuetH, Instituto Necional de Cardiologia de 
México. 325 pages. $6.00. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


December 8, 1950 


Advanced Organic Chemistry, by Reynotp C. Fuson, 
University of Illinois. 669 pages. $8.00. 


Conservation of Natural Resources, edited by Guy- 


Haroip Smitu, The Ohio State University. 552 pages. 
$6.00. 


Contributions to Mathematical Statistics, by R. A. 
Fister, Cambridge University. 656 pages. $7.50. 


Response of Physical Systems, by Joun D. Tamme, 
University of Tennessee. 268 pages. $5.00. 


Biolegy of Drosophila, edited by M. Demenec, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 632 pages. $10.00. 


Introduction to Textile Chemistry, Bruce E. Harr- 
sucH, Michigan State College. 413 pages. $4.75. 


Textile Chemistry in the Laboratory, by Bruce E. Harrt- 
SUCH. 75 pages. $1.60. 


Marine Geology, by Pu. H. Kuenen, University of Gron- 
ingen. 568 pages. $7.50. 


Mathematics of Re'ativity, by G. Y. Rarnicu, University 
of Michigan. 173 pages. $3.50. 


Statistical Decision Functions, by Asranam WALD, 
Columbia University. 179 pages. $5.00. 


The Care and Breeding of Laboratory Animals, edited by 
Epmonp J. Farris, The Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology. 515 pages. $8.00. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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New and Forthcoming Books— 


LABORATORY MANUAL 
OF ELEMENTARY 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


APPLIED 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


THE CHEMISTRY 
OF HYDRAZINE 


CRYSTAL GROWTH 


INTRODUCTION TO 
AGRICULTURAL BIOCHEMISTRY 


HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS, 
VOLUME II 


GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE PACIFIC 


Second Edition. By Grorce Hotmes Ricuter, The Rice Institute. 
Specifically designed for those specializing in the biological sciences. The 
presentation is the classical one, of division into sections on aliphatic 
and aromatic series. January 1951. 146 pages. $1.80. 


Second Edition. By Ernest Yale University, and 
L. Davipson, B. F. Goodrich Company. Gives a clear picture of prac- 
tically all phases of nuclear physics including the basic facts of nuclear 
particles and radiations and methods of accelerating them, transmuta- 
tion, natural and artificial radioactivity, isotopy, and nuclear fission. 
December 1950. 352 pages. Prob. $4.00. 


By L. F. AuprietH and Betty Ackerson Occ, both at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. A practical, comprehensive treatment of hydrazine 
and its important characteristics, reducing properties, and inorganic 
compounds. Includes a patent survey of the uses and application of 
this hydronitrogen. January, 1951. Approx. 242 pages. Prob. $4.50. 


By H. E. Buck.ey, University of Manchester. Covers the entire field 
of crystal growth, ideas, and research from a chemical viewpoint. This 
is the first comprehensive treatment in English. January 1951. 571 
pages. $9.00. 


By R. Apams DutcHer, Ciirrorp O. JENSEN, and Paut M. ALTHoUusE, 
all at The Pennsylvania State College. Covers general introductory 
material, plant growth, and animal growth, and includes such im- 
portant topics as farm chemurgy, pesticides, biological oxidations, and 
the nutritional requirements of humans and domestic animals. January 
1951. Approx. 548 pages. Prob. $6.00. 


Polycyclic Five- and Six-Membered C ds Containing One O or S$ 
Atom. Edited by Ropert C. Evperriecp, Columbia University. As 
far as is known, this is the first time that the large group of naturally 
occurring compounds including anthocyanines, flavones, flavonols, 
chromenes, etc., are critically and exhaustively covered in book form. 
January 1951. 571 pages. Prob. $15.00. 


Edited by Oris W. Freeman, Eastern Washington College of Education. 
Witn 13 Contrisutors. An up-to-date coverage of every important 
aspect of the geography of this area including economic developments, 
human relationships, and current problems. January 1951. Approx. 
569 pages. Prob. $6.00. 


Send for copies on approval. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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New and Forthcoming Books— 


By KennetH K. Lanopes, University of Michigan. Covers all three 
divisions of the subject: geological occurrences of oil and gas deposits; 
geographical distribution of oil and gas deposits; and techniques for 
locating oil and gas deposits. February 1951. Approx. 636 pages. 
Prob. $10.00. 


Macroscopic Theory of Superconductivity. By Frrrz 
Lonpon, Duke University. Presents an electrodynamical theory of 
superconductivity that was first devised by author and his brother in 
1935. A volume in the Wiley Structure of Matter Series, Maria Goep- 
pert Mayer, Advisory Editor. November 1950. 161 pages. $5.00. 


By N. T. Mmov, University of California, Berkeley. The author writes 
explicitly and specifically, from first-hand experience, about location, 
tectonic structure, topography, glaciation, climate, rivers and moun- 
tains. He also discusses the people, giving information about historical 
geography, language, and religion. January 1951. Approx. 334 pages. 
Prob. $5.00. 


A Series of Reviews Prepared under the Auspices of 
the Division of Medicinal Chemistry of the American 


Chemical Society. Volume I. C. M. Suter, Editor-in-Chief. 
With Six Contributors. Summarizes the available data on the biological 
properties of medicinal substances and correlates the relationship be- 
tween chemical structure and physiological activity in each area covered. 
March 1951. Approx. 420 pages. Prob. $10.00. 


By Henry H. Storcu, Norma Gotumsic, and Rosert B. ANDERSON; 
all at the Bureau of Mines. A critical review of very large masses of 
scientific and engineering data on the synthesis of aliphatic organic 
compounds, chiefly hydrocarbons and alcohols, by the catalytic hydro- 
genation of carbon monoxide. February 1951. 603 pages. Prob. $8.50. 


Rubbers, Plastics, and Fibers. By G. F. D’Atexio, Koppers 
Company, Inc. A summary of the mini fund al knowledge 
with which any individual interested in the field of polymers should be 
familiar. April 1951. Approx. 456 pages. Prob. $6.00. 


Send for copies on approval. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


December 8, 1950 


PETROLEUM GEOLOGY 


SUPERFLUIDS, VOLUME | 


GEOGRAPHY OF RUSS 


MEDICINAL CHEMISTRY 


THE FISCHER-TROPSC 


AND RELATED SYNTHESES 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF POLYMERIZATION 


1A 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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“There is a satisfactory text for human genetics at last!” 
says Sheldon C. Reed in The American Journal of Human Genetics 


PRINCIPLES OF 


HUMAN 
GENETICS 


by Curt Stern 
University of California, Berkeley 
Illustrated by Aloha M. Hannah 


628 pp., 198 illus. 
Text Edition $5.50, Trade Edition $7.50 


“Dr. Stern has made a real contribution to the 
teaching of human genetics. Any student who 
completes intelligently the work outlined in this 
book can hardly fail to have a comprehensive 
understanding of the more important principles 
of human heredity.” 

Karl A. Stiles, Michigan State College 


“This is an excellent text for the beginning ge- 
netics student, especially pre-medics, psychology, 
and others in similar grouping.” 


J. S. Legg, Whitworth College 


See all of our books in the SCIENCE LIBRARY at the AAAS Convention. 


W. H. FREEMAN &{ AND COMPANY 
549 Market Street EE) San Francisco 5, Calif. 


100 ma regulated 
unregulated 


volts rms 


c OR P OR ~A T 
CORONA NEW YORK 


§ © INPUT: 105 to 125 VAC, 50-60 cy 
@ OUTPUT #1: 200 to 325 Volts DC at 


For complete information write for Bulletin $8 


LAMBDA ELECTRONICS 


HIGHLY POLYMERIZED 
DESOXYRIBONUCLEIC ACID 


Mirsky and Pollister, J}. Gen. Phys. 30, 117, (1946) 


CRYST, DESOXYRIBONUCLEASE 
Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Phys. 33, 349 (1950) 


CARBOXY PEPTIDASE 
Anson, M. L., J. Gen. Phys. 20, 663 (1937) 


CRYSTALLINE 
SOYBEAN TRYPSIN INHIBITOR 


Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol. 29, 149 (1946) 


RIBONUCLEASE @ CHYMOTRYPSIN 


@ OUTPUT #2: 6.3 Volts AC CT at 3A OVALBUMIN ° OVOMUCOID 


TRYPSIN @ EDESTIN @ PEPSIN 


@ RIPPLE OUTPUT: Less than 10 milli- CATALASE @  EMULSIN 


and other fine preparations 


WORTHINGTON BIOCHEMICAL 
LABORATORY 
! | Freehold, New Jersey 
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Published November 15 
INDUSTRIAL AND SAFETY 


PROBLEMS 


OF NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY 


Edited by Morris H. SHAMOs and 
SipNEY G. RoTH 


New York University 


Important papers presented at a 3-day con- 
ference sponsored jointly by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and New York University. Lead- 
ing off with “Horizons for Atomic Energy,” 
by Gordon Dean, Chairman of the A.E.C., the 
book is devoted to the special technological 
problems and dangers peculiar to the develop- 
ment of atomic power, discussed by 21 leaders 
in industrial development, nuclear research, 
radiation medicine, and casualty insurance. 


386 pages $4.00 


Published December 1 


STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP 


Edited by ALviIN W. GOULDNER 
University of Buffalo 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF GARDNER MURPHY 


A unique work in a field of rapidly growing 
interest. This is a symposium consisting of 32 
studies—by well-known psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, political scientists, and 
philosophers—designed to sift out of the social 
sciences certain concepts which help to under- 
stand, evaluate, or guide the behavior of leaders. 
Notable for its interpretation of scientific re- 
search with practical action orientations of 
democratic values. 
736 pages $5.00 


Published December 1 


CULTURE IN CRISIS 
A STUDY OF THE HOPI INDIANS 


By LaurA THOMPSON 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF GARDNER MURPHY 


A fascinating account of a many-faceted study 
of an ethnic group, conducted by some fifty 
experts in anthropology, psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, public administration, linguis- 
tics, and ecology. From it emerges, not only 
the most accurate instrument ever devised for 
studying a group, but also a field theory of 
culture and a methodology for the study of 
cultural crisis of the utmost significance for 
many parts of the world today. 
221 pages + photographs $4.00 


Ready January 20 


MICROBIOLOGY 
GENERAL AND APPLIED 


By B. Sages, WILLIAM C. FRAZIER, 
Jor B. Witson, and STANLEY G. KNIGHT 
University of Wisconsin 


Tested for a period of ten years, in five pre- 
liminary editions, this new text is substantially 
the sixth edition of a comprehensive basic text 
for the first course in general bacteriology. 
Designed for the general student rather than 
for the prospective bacteriologist, it emphasizes 
the applications of microbiology to such fields 
as agriculture, home economics, biology, engi- 
neering, public health, chemistry, sanitation, 
ard medicine. A notable text, amply illus- 
trated. 
480 pages $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS ® 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


December 8, 1950 
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A Important Crenl tn 
the History of Bullishing 
tn America 
COLOR ATLAS OF PATHOLOGY 


DPropared under the auspices of lhe 


U.S. NAVAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
of the 
NATIONAL NAVAL MEDICAL CENTER 
Bethesda, Maryland 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 1053 FIGURES IN COLOR ON 365 PLATES 


The U.S. Naval Medical School undertook the project of providing medicine with a 
usable and intelligible standard of comparison as a guide to the study and interpretation 
of both gross and microscopic findings. This magnificent volume is the result—combining 
color illustrations with correlated clinical findings in a work of exceptional magnitude. 


Published and Distrituted by LAPPINGOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia Londen Mlentreal 
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Today’s research 
leads to tomorrow’s 


Poliomyelitis: Papers and Discussions Presented at the First International Poliomyelitis Conference. 


A reliable source to up-to-date, scientific knowledge of infantile paralysis and the progress 
in its treatment. Outstanding leaders in the field from all over the world share their 
findings about the disease in these papers presented at the first international conference. 
The material studied includes the pathogenesis of the early stage, management in early 
and convalescent stages, problems of rehabilitation, bulbar poliomyelitis immunology 
and chemotherapy in poliomyelitis. 360 Pages. 93 Illustrations, 1 Color Plate. $5.00. 


A Bibliography of Infantile Paralysis, 1789-1944: with Selected Abstracts and Annotations. 


Edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D. Compiled by Ludvig Hektoen, M.D. and Ella M. Salmonsen. 
A bibliography of the periodical literature covering clinical and investigative work on in- 
fantile paralysis since 1789. The material is arranged chronologically and a comprehensive 
index covers the references and articles by number. 672 Pages. $15.00. Limited Edition $20. 


Polio and its Problems, by Rolond H. Berg, Director Scientific information, The National Foundation for 


Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 


Reliable information in non-technical terms about poliomyelitis and the steps thot hove 
been token in the search for its cause, care and prevention. Useful for the physician who 
wishes to provide information about infantile poralysis—to victims of the disease, their 
families and civic committees interested in its control. 174 Pages. $3.00. 


Viral and Rickettsial Infections of Man, edited by Thomas M. Rivers, M.D. With 26 Associotes. 


A work that reflects the growth of general knowledge of viral and rickettsial agents. It 
describes the role of specific antibodies in immunity and viruses. Practical information is 
offered on the control of human infections in the community, the identification of corriers, 
the role of immunization and chemoprophylaxis. 587 Pages. 77 Illustrations, 6 in Color. $6. 


Bacterial and Mycotic Infections of Man, edited by René J. Dubos, Ph.D. With 33 Associates. 


A componion volume to “Viral and Rickettsial Infections of Man.” A brief review of the 
role that bacteria play in diseases ond a picture of the cycle of infectious processes— 
followed by a short description of the individual porasite and its behavior. Fundamental 
principles of the management of infectious diseases are established from the viewpoint 
of therapy. 802 Pages. 102 Illustrations, 3 in Color. $7.00. 


Address... 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Please enter my order and send me: [_] Poliomyelitis, $5.00 


() Hektoen & Salmonsen, Bibliography, $15.00 [_) Limited Edition, $20.00 
() Berg, Polio and Its Problems, $3.00 

[_] Rivers, Virol & Rickettsial Infections of Man, $6.00. 

(1) Dubos, Bacterial & Mycotic Infections of Mon, $7.00. 


Cash enclosed 
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mechanical 
stage, in case 


| with mirror. 
| Illuminator 
as illustrated 
extra. 


NEW— MICROSCOPES — REBUILT 


L MAKES 


ZEISS AL 
GRAF 
APSCO 
ZEISS-GF325 Bausch & Lomb, 
oculars. pencer or 
Paired 8x, 12.5x 
Objectives in 
quadruple nosepiece. Model CS? 
Achromatic 2.5x (B& L 
16mm. 10x illustrated ) 
4mm. 40x Equipped with: 
100x oil im. 
ilt-i 2 objectives 
Bind (16mm & 4mm) 


iris diaphragm 
double mirror 
(plano/concave ) 
$85.00 each 
Guaranteed 
mechanically 
optically. 
Write for 
catalogue 


BOOTH No. 104 


5868 Broadway 


~ THE GRAF-APSCO COMPANY 


Chicago 10, ILL. 


BOOKS 


Scientists Are Talking About 


Respiratory Enzymes 
by University of Wisconsin Biochemists 
Henry A. Larpy, Editor 
$4.50 


Each chapter is written by a specialist! 
Experimental Embryology 


by Roberts Rugh, Columbia University 


bey piece of work!” 
. R. DE BEER, 
University College, London $6.00 


Manometric Techniques and Tissue Metabolism 


by Umbreit, Burris, Stauffer and Associates 
A Collaborative Effort of 
$4.00 


13 Well Known Biochemists! 

One Family: Vitamins, Enzymes and Hormones 
by BENJAMIN HARROW, City College of New York 

An unusually informative new book! $2.00 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY ; 
424 S. Sixth St. Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
w 
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F. J. STOKES MACHINE CO. 
5958 TABOR ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 20, PA 


scribes in 
detail Stokes 
Freeze-Dry- 
ing equip- 
ment. 


* acteristics. 


 “FREEZE-DRYING” | 
PREVENTS DETERIORATION 


RYING by sublimation 
++» freeze-drying ... is 
the process of desiccation 
from the frozen state un- 
der high vacuum. This 
process is widely used for 
Preserving, without refrig- 
eration, certain foods, ex- 
tracts, biologicals, plasma, 
and certain chemicals. 
Freeze-Drying minimizes 
loss in quality, vitamin 
content, medicinal potency, 
and other desirable char- 


Stokes has pioneered in 
the development of the 
Freeze-Drying process . . . 
and offers completely engi- 
neered units, with all 
necessary chambers and 
auxiliaries, for laboratory 
and industrial use. 


Als 


F.J.STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 


If you have freeze-drying 
problems, the Stokes Ad- 
visory Service can help you. 
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Ready for Second Semester Classes 


STOVER 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ANATOMY OF SEED PLANTS 
A beginning course in plant anatomy. 


SNYDER 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY, FOURTH EDITION 


The new revision, strengthened by the latest findings, makes still 
more valuable this fine general text in genetics stressing human 
heredity. 


FIESER AND FIESER 
TEXTBOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


A brief text for the one-year course providing a solid foundation of 
fundamental fact andtheory. 749 pages. $6.00 


BOYD 


GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN—An 
Introduction to Modern Physical Anthropology 


The first book to deal ade- 


See HEATH TEXTS at quately with all aspects of the 
BOOTH 130 genetic approach to physical 
CLEVELAND CONVENTION anthropology. 470 pages. 


$4.50 
December 26-30 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


December 8, 1950 
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e@ AAAS EXHIBIT 
-— Booths 101 and 103 


Complete Spectrochemical Installations 


HILGER CHANCE 


A HILGER RESEARCH 
REFRACTOMETER 


POLARIMETER 


1. Grating and prism 6. X-Ray diffraction 


spectrographs. units and ac- 
2. Raman spectro- cessories. 
. Infra-red spectro- 
photometers. 8. 
4. Spectrometers and — 
monochromators. 9. Spectrochemical 
5. Polarimeters and source units. 
refractometers. 10. Microscopes. 


QUALITY OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
for RESEARCH and 
CONTROL LABORATORIES 


JARRELL-ASH COMPANY 


171 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


“If it’s an optical instrument, 
think of Jarrell-Ash!” 


rthophot 


RAPHY & SCIENTIFIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. As illustrated. 


Uses any standard microscope. Integral per- 


manently-aligned color- and intensity- 
controlled light source. Precision reflex cam- 


era has split-micron focusing. 


PHOTOMACROGRAPHY. Adjustable macro- 
stand replaces microscope. Same illum- 


inator and camera features used. 


MICROSCOPY. Ortho-illuminator 


OTHER FACILITIES for base ideal for phase, darkfield, or 


Cinemicrography, pho- routine work. Near parallel beam, free from 
to-reproduction, enlarg- 
ing, microprojection, 
photo-electric exposure 
measurement. Available 
complete or in any com- 
binations required. As 
shown for photomicrog- 
raphy (without micro- 
scope) $825 00 f. o. b. 
destination U. S. A. 


filament image, enters microscope 


condenser directly. 


Silge & Kuhne 


153 Kearny St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 


pecialists in Microscopic and Photomicrographic Equipment 
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STATHAM 
Physiological Pressure Transducers 


EKG 
or 
Recorder 


The Model P23 pressure transducers were specifi- 
cally designed for the purpose of measuring and re- 
cording arterial and venous blood pressures. The 
system illustrated above demonstrates how simply 
measurements can be obtained with Statham 
transducers. 


Please write our 
Engineering Department 
for more specific data. 


LABORATORIE 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
9328 Santa Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Longmans books 


ELECTRONICS 


By Philip Parker, Northampton Polytechnic. Ready, December 1950. 664 pp. 420 
figs. 31 tables. About $8.50*. For the practical physicist and circuit and tube 
specialists. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By P. J. Durrant, Cambridge University. Ready, December 1950. 544 pp. $3.00". 
A text for the first course, covering the preparation, purification and chief uses of organic 
compounds. 


CRYSTALS AND THE POLARISING MICROSCOPE 


By N. H. Hartshorne, University of Leeds, and A. Stuart, University of the South West. 
Second Edition. Ready, December 1950. 488 pp. 313 figs. About $9.00*. A hand- 
book for chemists and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ELECTRON MICROSCOPY 


Edited by V. E. Cosslett, Cambridge University. Ready, December 1950. 350 pp. 
About $8.00*. Annotated citation of articles and other material, compiled from the 
indexes of the Institute of Physics, the Royal Microscopical Society, and other sources. 


THE LAND OF BRITAIN: ITS USE AND MISUSE 


By L. Dudley Stamp, University of London. Second Edition. 1950 (published). 512 


pp. 237 maps and diagrams. $10.50*. An interpretation of the findings of the Land 
Utilisation Survey. 


SOIL CONDITIONS AND PLANT GROWTH 


By E. J. Russell. Eighth Edition, edited by E. W. Russell. Ready, December 1950. 
608 pp. Diagrams and plates. About $6.00*. In this revision the discussions of soil 
structure, water, organisms, and the principles of soil management have been much ex- 


tended. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


December 8, 1950 
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INTERSCIENCE 
1950 Pullicatious 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited by R. E. KIRK and D. F. OTHMER. Volume 5: $20.00 


STRUCTURE OF MOLECULES AND THE CHEMICAL BOND. 
By Y. K. SYRKIN and M. E. DYATKINA. $8.75 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY OF HIGH POLYMERIC SYSTEMS. 
Second edition. By H. MARK and A. V. TOBOLSKY. $6.50 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC HIGH POLYMERS. 
Second edition. By KURT H. MEYER. $15.00 


FABRIC REINFORCED PLASTICS. By W. J. BROWN. $2.10 
CELLULOSE PLASTICS. By D. N. BUTTREY. $2.10 

THE METALLIZATION OF PLASTICS. By J. R. I. HEPBURN. $1.90 
PAPER BASE LAMINATES. ByS.E.SORRELL. $2.75 


ADVANCES IN COLLOID SCIENCE. Volume 3. 
Edited by H. MARK and E. J.W. VERWEY. $7.50 


FRONTIERS IN COLLOID CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by R. E. BURK and 0. GRUMMITT. $4.00 


DEFORMATION AND FLOW. By MARKUS REINER. $6.50 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THEORETICAL RHEOLOGY. Second edition. 
By M. REINER. $4.00 


COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF TRACES OF METALS. Second 
edition. By E. B. SANDELL. $9.00 


TECHNIQUE OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by A. WEISSBERGER. Volume 3: $10.00 
Volume 4: (Distillation), approx. $10.00 


THE HETEROCYCLIC DERIVATIVES OF P, As, Sb, Bi, Si. 
By FREDERICK G. MANN. $5.25 


SYNTHETIC METHODS OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By W. THEILHEIMER. Volume 4: $9.25 


THE PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY OF DYEING. 
By THOMAS VICKERSTAFF. $7.50 
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BIOPHYSICAL RESEARCH METHODS. 
Edited by FRED M. UBER. $9.50 


CHEMICAL EMBRYOLOGY. By JEAN BRACHET. $8.00 


ADVANCES IN ENZYMOLOGY and Related Subjects of Biochemistry. 
Edited by F. F. NORD. Volume 16: $7.50 


PROGRESS IN BIOCHEMISTRY. By FELIX HAUROWITZ. $7.50 


PROGRESS IN COAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by D. H. BANGHAM. Volume I: $7.00 


MELTING AND SOLIDIFICATION OF FATS AND FATTY ACIDS. 
By ALTON E. BAILEY. $7.00 


SOYBEANS AND SOYBEAN PRODUCTS. 
Edited by KLARE S. MARKLEY. Volume I: $11.00 


APPLES AND APPLE PRODUCTS. 
By R. M. SMOCK and A. M. NEUBERT. $7.80 


BANANAS. By HARRY W. VON LOESECKE. $2.50 
MUSCULAR CONTRACTION. By W. F. H. M. MOMMAERTS. $4.20 


ADVANCES IN SURGERY. 
Editor: W. DeW. ANDRUS. Volume II: $11.00 


TREATISE ON POWDER METALLURGY. 
By C. G. GOETZEL. Volume II: $18.00 


PROGRESS IN METAL PHYSICS. 
Edited by BRUCE CHALMERS. Volume II: $8.00 


BASIC REFRACTORIES. By J. R. RAIT. $10.00 
X-RAY CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. Edited by J. BOUMAN. $11.00 
THEORY OF THE ELECTRON. By L. ROSENFELD. $2.25 


HIGH PRESSURE MERCURY VAPOR DISCHARGE. 
By W. ELENBAAS. $4.00 


NONLINEAR VIBRATIONS in Mechanical and Electrical Systems. 
By J. J. STOKER. $5.00 


DIRICHLET’S PRINCIPLE, Conformal Mapping, and Minimal Surfaces. 
By R. COURANT. $4.50 


' ADVANCED PLANE GEOMETRY. By C. ZWIKKER. $6.00 


SCIENTIFIC RUSSIAN. By J.W. PERRY. $7.50 


INTERSCIENCE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


December 8, 1950 
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THE CARVER 
LABORATORY PRESS 


for General Research 
and Development 


In the biological, physical or chemical lab- 
oratory ... wherever pressing is required 
... this small, powerful, completely self contained 
press provides controlled pressures up to 20,000 
Ibs.; temperatures to 400°F. Interchangeable 
Carver standard accessories, available for op- 
tional use, provide means for handling numer- 
ous materials for some 60 general applications 
of small scale pressing tests. 

All standard equipment, available for imme- 
diate shipment from stock. 

Latest Catalog describes the 
Press and its many applications. 
Mail coupon for your copy g 
today. 


FRED S. CARVER INC. 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
341 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Send catalog, describing Carver Laboratory Press and 
Standard Accessories. (No salesman, please.) 


there Here are eight 
must be distinct reasons 
a reason Wy Haemo-Sol 


Rs 


MEINECKE COMPANY. 


is the preferred 
cleaner for labora- 
tory glassware 


* Completely Soluble 

* Leaves No Residue 

+ Fully Haemo-Digestive 

* Lower Surface Tension 

* Scientifically Formulated 
* Controlled pH 

* Multiple Laboratory Uses 
* Greater Economy 


and 


for literature and samples 
write 


Verich Street, New Yor 


MEINECKE & COMPANY, INC. 


225 Varick St. 


New York 14, N. Y. 


KLETT 


Makers of Complete Electrophoresus Apparatus 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Klett-Summerson Photoelectric Colorimeters— 
Colorimeters — Nephelometers — Fluorimeters — 
Bio-Colorimeters —Comparators—Glass Stand- 
ards—Klett Reagents. 


Klett Manufacturing Co. 
179 East 87 Street, New York, New York 
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| “Selected New Holt Texts 


| GENERAL CHEMISTRY - Prerce W. SELWoop, Northwestern University 


This successful new text provides a thorough background for the student through an atomistic 
approach to general chemistry. Rather than survey the entire field, Professor Selwood has 
chosen topics for extended treatment that are particularly important and interesting. More 
than usual emphasis is given to organic chemistry, and biochemical material is included wher- 
ever possible. Relevant historical and biographical information is introduced. 1950. 681 
pages. $4.60. 

EXPERIMENTS IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY, accompanying laboratory manual, $/.60.  In- 


structors’ Notes for the Experiments are available. 


COLLEGE BOTANY - Harry J. and Oswaxp Tirro, University of Illinois 


Adopted by over 170 colleges and universities since publication, this text for the full-year course 
in general botany has been widely acclaimed as ‘far superior to any other textbook on the market 
at the present time.’ It is thoroughly modern in approach and well rounded in treatment, in- 
corporating all the important recent discoveries in the field of plant science and emphasizing the 
economic uses of plants. The modern natural classification is presented, and in the survey of 
the morphology of plant groups their phylogeny is stressed. 1949. 993 pages. $5.75. 
LABORATORY MANUAL FOR GENERAL BOTANY by Witson N. Stewart, Harry J. Futver, 
and OswaLp Tippo. 1950. 62 pages. $1.25. 


“FIRST COURSE IN PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 


Jerzy NeyMAN, University of California, Berkeley 

This brilliant work by an outstanding theoretical statistician presents the basic concepts of modern 
statistical theory on an elementary level. It proves effective through placing emphasis on essen- 
tials and by giving concrete and simplified examples. Numerous unique illustrations of prob- 
lems taken from fields of general interest and research and helpful tables, graphs, and diagrams 
are included. 1949. 350 pages. $3.75. 


| A PRACTICAL SURVEY OF CHEMISTRY, Revised Edition 


Watter S. Dyer—Revised by Manrrep E. Murcer, City College of San Francisco 
In a thorough and up-to-date revision by Professor Mueller, this text for the non-professional | 
student maintains a fine balance between theory and practice and provides a sound, straightfor- 
ward survey of the principles and applications of chemistry for the cultural course. The book 
treats the fundamentals of chemistry, and includes a thorough treatment of the atomic theory and | 
new chapters on nuclear chemistry. 1950. 564 pages. $3.75. 


VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY, Third Edition— Rosert S. McEwen 


The revised edition of this clear and comprehensive text includes significant results from experi- 
mental procedures. The author has added an important new section on the pig to make this a 
complete account of the embryology of chordate forms. The illustrations are greatly improved 
and over half of them are new. 1949. 699 pages. $4.90. 


Announcing Spring 1951 Revisions 


THE PLANT WORLD: A Text in College Botany— Harry J. Futter 
PRINCIPLES OF MODERN BIOLOGY- Dovetas Marstanp and Cuares R. PLunkerr 
BRIEF COLLEGE CHEMISTRY Leon B. Ricnarpson and Anprew J. 


Henry Holt and Company 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


December 8, 1950 43 
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Genetic Neurology 


Edited by PAUL WEISS. Here is the first collaborative 
effort to bring together in one volume the most authori- 
tative views on the principles, mechanisms, and causal 
factors in the development of the nervous system and the 
neural basis of behavior. GENETIC NEUROLOGY is a sym- 
posium of essays written by 19 of the world’s foremost 
authorities in embryology, neurology, psychology, pathol- 
ogy, biochemistry, histology, and related fields, after they 
had met and compared their views at a conference 
sponsored by the International Union of Biological Sci- 
ences, part of UNESCO. $5.00 


The A. B. C. of 


Acid-Base Chemistry: 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL BLOOD-GAS 


CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS AND 
PHYSICIANS (Revised 1950) 


By HORACE W. DAVENPORT. In its third revised 
edition, an excellent reference work for the practicing 
physician and a basic text for those in general medical 
training as well as for d of anesthesiology, bio- 
chemistry, pediatrics and physiology. 

Paper bound, illustrated, $2.00 


Nuclear Physics 


A course given by ENRICO FERMI. The famous physi- 
cist discusses properties of nuclei, interaction of radiation 
with matter, nuclear forces, mesons, nuclear reactions, 
neutrons, cosmic rays. $3.00 


Geochemistry 


By KALERVO RANKAMA & TH. G. SAHAMA. This, 
the first modern account of geochemistry published in 
English and incorporating much European literature, may 
well prove to be a classic. The authors survey the whole 
broad science of earth chemistry and ize new 
geochemical ideas. Part I treats the general aspects of 
geochemistry; Part II discusses in detail the manner of 
occurrence of the el Appended are a table of 
atomic and ionic radii of the elements, tables of gravi- 
metric conversion factors for the elements and their geo- 
chemically important compounds, and a bibliography. 

928 pages, index, illustrated, $15.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIlinois 


“APIEZON” 


OILS 
WAXES 
GREASES 


For High Vacuum Work 


Vapor pressure as low as 10— 
6 mm. of Hg, and even unmeas- 
urable at room temperature. 


The Apiezon products, which we stock, include special 
oils for oil-diffusion vacuum pumps, and a variety of oils, 
greases and waxes for sealing joints and stop-cocks in 
high vacuum systems. Bulletin 1565-SM, listing physical 
characteristics and prices, will be forwarded upon request. 


JAMES G. BIDDLE CO. 


ELECTRICAL & SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
1316 ARCH STREET © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Efoct 
STIMULATORS 


STUDENT MODEL #461 
RESEARCH MODEL +#463-D 
CONSTANT-CURRENT #480 


Hundreds of Electrodyne stimula- 
tors are now used for physiological 
and pharmacological research and 
student instruction. Many indus- 
trial pharmaceutical laboratories 
use the model 461 for testing nerve 
reactions to anesthetics. Specifica- 
tions SC-2 and prices on request. 
Prompt delivery. 


THE ELECTRODYNE CO. 


32 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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1950 ACADEMIC PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


You are cordially invited to view all 
Academic Press publications during the A.A.A.S. meeting, December 26-31, 1950 


Booth 429 
Annual Science Exposition 


Advances in Agronomy 
Edited by A. G. NORMAN 
Vol. IL, xii, 407 pp. $7.50 


Advances in Carbohydrate Chemistry 
Edited by C. S. HUDSON and S. M. CANTOR 
Vol. V, about 320 pp. $6.80 


Advances in Catalysis and Related Subjects 
Edited by W. G. FRANKENBURG, 

V. lL. KOMAREWSKY and E. K. RIDEAL 
Vol. Il, xii, 292 pp. 


Advances in Genetics 
Edited by M. DEMEREC 
Vol. III, viii, 267 pp. $6.00 
The Alkaloids 

Chemistry and Physiology 
Edited by R. H. F. MANSKE and H. L. HOLMES 
Vol. I, viii, 525 pp. $10.00 

Animal Behaviour— 

The Physiological Mechanisms in 


(4 volumes) 


Symposia of the Soc. for Experimental Biology, No. IV 


viii, 482 pp. $6.00* 


ARTZ, NEAL E, and OSMAN, ELIZABETH M. 
Biochemistry of Glucuronic Acid 
viii, 103 pp. Approx. $2.50 


Biophysics and Biophysical Chemistry— 
Progress in 

Edited by J. A. V. BUTLER and J. T. RANDALL 
Vol. I, viii, 268 pp. $6.80* 


BONNER, JAMES 
Plant Biochemistry 
xviii, 537 pp. $6.80 


CAMERON, GLADYS 
Tissue Culture Technique 
x, 191 pp. 


Chemical Analysis—Physical Methods in 


Edited by WALTER G. BERL (2 volumes) 
Vol. I, xiv, 664 pp. $12.00 


The Enzymes (2 volumes, 4 parts) 
Chemistry and Mechanism of Action 

Edited by J. B. SUMNER and KARL MYRBACK 
Vol. I, Part I, xvi, 724 pp. Approx. $13.50 


Fluorine Chemistry 
Edited by J. H. Simons 
Vol. I, xviii, 615 pp. $12.00 


HAUROWITZ, FELIX 

Chemistry and Biology of Proteins 
xii, 374 pp. $5.50 

HEDIGER, H. 

Wild Animals in Captivity 
Translated by G. SIRCOM 

x, 207 pp. $6.00* 


(2 volumes) 


Public Auditorium 
Cleveland 


Hormone Assa 
Edited by C. W. *EMMENS 
xii, 556 pp. $10.00 


Hormone Research—Recent Progress in 
The Proceedings of the 
Laurentian Hormone Conference 
Edited by GREGORY PINCUS 
Vol. V, 537 pp. $8.80 

The Hormones (2 volumes) 
Physiology, Chemistry and Applications 

Edited by GREGORY PINCUS and K. V. THIMANN 
Vol. Il, x, 782 pp. $12.50 


Hydrocarbons—Physical Chemistry of the 


Edited by A. FARKAS (2 volumes) 
Vol. I, x, 453 pp. $8.50 


JOSLYN, M. A. 

Methods in Food Analysis 
Applied to Plant Products 
x, 525 pp. $8.50 


LAWRENCE, C. A. 
Surface-Active Quaternary 
Ammonium Germicides 
viii, 245 pp. $6.00 


Nuclear Physics—P. 
Edited by O. R. FRISCH 
Vol. I, viii, 224 pp. $6.80* 


Protein and Amino Acid Requirements 
of Mammals 

Edited by ANTHONY A. ALBANESE 

x, 155 pp. Approx. $4.00 


SOMMERFELD, ARNOLD 

Mechanics of Deformable Bodies 
Lectures on Theoretical Physics, Vol. Il 
Translated by G. Kuerti 

xii, 396 pp. $6.60 


Starch—Chemistry and Industry of 
Edited by RALPH W. KERR 
2nd, revised ed., xii, 719 pp. $11.50 


Vitamin Methods 
Edited by PAUL GYORGY 
Vol. I, x, 571 pp. $10.00 


(2 volumes) 


Vitamins and Hormones 

Advances in Research and Applications 

Edited by R. S. HARRIS and K. V. THIMANN 
Vol. VIII, about 340 pp. $6.80 


VON LAUE, MAX 

History of Physics 
Translated by R. E. OESPER 
x, 150 pp. $2.30 


* For distribution in the United States only 


December 8, 1950 


Academic Press Inc., Publishers, New York 10, N.Y. 
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LEA & FEBIGER 
Scientific Publications 


GRAY—ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 25th 
edition. 1478 pages, 7” x 10”. 1263 illustrations, 
mostly in color. $14.00 

COWDRY—TEXTBOOK OF HISTOLOGY. New (4th) 
edition. 640 pages, 337 illustrations, 13 in color. $8.50 


CRAIG AND FAUST—CLINICAL PARASITOLOGY, 
New (5th) edition, in press. 


WIGGERS—PHYSIOLOGY IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
5th edition. 1242 pages. 280 illustrations. $10.00 
STARLING — HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 10th edition. 
1193 pages. 693 illustrations, 4 in color. $10.00 
SCHAFER—ESSENTIALS OF HISTOLOGY. [5th edi- 
tion. 655 pages. 662 illustrations, some in color. $6.50 
BUCHANAN—FUNCTIONAL NEURO-ANATOMY. 242 
pages, 7” x 10”. 199 illustrations, 19 in color. $6.50 
QUIRING—COLLATERAL CIRCULATION. 142 pages. 
61 illustrations, 46 in color. $5.00 

QUIRING—THE HEAD, NECK AND TRUNK. 115 
pages. 103 illustrations. $2.75 

QUIRING—THE EXTREMITIES. 117 pages. 106 illus- 
trations. $2.75 

FAUST—HUMAN HELMINTHOLOGY. 3rd edition. 744 
pages. 313 illustrations. $10.00 


CRAIG—LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS OF PROTOZOAN 
DISEASES. 2nd edition. 384 pages. 56 illustrations, 7 
plates in color. $6.50 


HARTMAN AND BROWNELL—THE ADRENAL GLAND. 
581 pages. 72 illustrations. $12.00 


BLOME AND STOCKING — FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PHARMACY. 2nd edition. 312 pages. 158 illustra- 
tions. $5.00 


KENDALL — MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF VERTE- 
BRATES. 3rd edition. 354 pages. 225 illus. $6.00 


CHANDLER—EVERGREEN ORCHARDS. New. 452 
pages. 66 illustrations. $6.00 


CHANDLER — DECIDUOUS ORCHARDS. New (2nd) 
edition. In press 


McDOUGALL—PLANT ECOLOGY. 4th edition. 234 
pages. 118 illustrations. $4.00 


KNOTT—VEGETABLE GROWING. 4th edition. 314 
pages. 8] illustrations. $4.00 


TALBERT — GENERAL HORTICULTURE. 452 pages. 
129 illustrations. $4.00 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Roto—COMPRESSOR 


A carefully designed PRECISION instrument for 
critical study and extended observation of microscopic 
organisms, cells, tissues, etc., in water or other fluids. 
Restrains movement to any degree by compression. 
Rolls objects around for examination from all sides 
while in focus. Brings into view for study many struc- 
tures not observable without compression. INVALU- 
ABLE for PHOTOGRAPHY 


Characteristics: Size: 75 x 44x14 mm Weight: 84 
grams Compression range: 2mm Compression sensi- 
tivity: less than In Diam. of working field: 14 mm 
Mounting time: 20 sec Adapted for use with mechan- 
ical stage and all magnifications 
Price, in case with extra 1” 21 cover glasses, $76. 


Write for descriptive circular 


BIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE - 


® 2007 North Broad St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Working with 
Inert Gases? 


dé HELIUM NEON. 
IRGON KRYPTON: XENON 


Now @vailable in commercial-size cyl- 
inders in addition to glass bulbs. Write 4 
for information on sizes, prices, rigid» 
purity tolerances, special rare gas 
mixtures... 


THE LINDE AiR PRODUCTS COMPANY™ 

> Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ea 
30 East 42nd Street [ail New York 17, N. Y. 2 

tn. Canada; Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 

Thu tem “Linde” trade-mark o Th Linde Air Products Company. 
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CHOOSE ANY KYMOGRAPH SPEED. 
YOUR 

FRANZ KYMO TIMER 


5 | 


| 
4 
WILL NEED NO ADJUSTMENT. 


It will always automatically expand or contract its scale to 
match the kymograph speed, and trace a time-line of instru- 
ment quality and of finest readable divisions. (1/5 second, 1 
second, 10 seconds, and 60 seconds, simultaneously). Simply 
plug it into any 110 volt 60 cycle circuit. No auxiliary equip- 
ment is required. Mounts on any laboratory stand. Price, 
complete in carrying case, for soot-writing type $20.00; for 
ink-writing type $25.00. 


Order from 
FRANZ MFG. CO. 


New Haven 11, Conn. 
Literature Available 


PUBLISHERS 


of important scientific and tech- 


nical books and sets—including | 


reprints of German books, many 
of which were published in Ger- 
many during the war. 


and 


PRINTERS 


of textbooks, laboratory manuals, 
research reports, monographs, dis- 
sertations, etc. 


For additional information 
write to 


J. W. EDWARDS 
Ann Arbor 
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PUBLICATIONS 


of Broad Interest 
The Flight of Birds 


Storer $2.50 
The Sandhill Cranes 
Walkinshaw 3.50 
Island Life in Lake Michigan 
Hatt, et al. 4.00 
Fishes of the Great Lakes Region 
Hubbs and Lagler 3.00 
Shrubs of Michigan 
Billington 4.50 
The Iroquois 
Speck 1.00 
Chippewa Village 
Kinietz 3.00 
Roll Call of the Iroquois Chiefs 
Fenton 75 


Request our catalogue No. 50 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE of SCIENCE 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


reach over 


32,000 


foremost scientists 

in the leading 

educational institutions 

research foundations 

and industrial laboratories 
for LESS THAN 2/10th OF A CENT 

per scientist reached. 


Your sales message in an ad this size costs only $62.50 at the 
one-time rate—less for multiple insertions. And the results !— 
well, here’s what one of the many satisfied advertisers in 
SCIENCE has to say. . . 

“SCIENCE is consistently our most profitable 

medium. Business secured solely thru SCIENCE ads 

has been the backbone of our success in this field.” 
Prove to yourself the effectiveness of SCIENCE in increasing 
our Market, Sales, AND PROFITS—send your “ 
NOW, or if further information is desired write for te 
Card No. 27A. 


SCIENCE the scientist weekly 
1515 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 


December 8, 1950 
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PERSONNEL PLACEMENT 


Rate: 15¢ per word, minimum charge $3.00. If desired, a 
“Box Number’ will be supplied—which counts as 10 
additional words. All ads are set in uniform style. 


Advance Payment: All ads must be accompanied by correct 


remittance, made payable to SCIENCE. Insertion 
cannot be made until payment is received. 


The MARKET PLACE 


Rate: 20¢ per word, minimum charge $5.00. ‘Box Number” 
counts as 10 additional words. All ads are set in 
uniform style. 


Display ads—$16.00 per inch. 
Advance Payment: All ads must be accompanied by correct 


remittance, made payable to SCIENCE. Insertion 
cannot be made until payment is received. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


BOOKS 


Botanist: Ph.D. Available Fall ’51, desires permanent research 
teaching position. Ecology, Morphology, Systematics, General 
y. Twelve years experience. Publications. 

AS December meeting. Box 347, SCIENCE. 12/8 


Botanist, Ph.D., 14 years teaching; Big Ten, 15 publications, 
travel, editing. Desires associate-professorship or research posi- 
tion. Ecology, taxonomy, general botany. Box 370, SCIENCE. X 


Chemist, Ph.D. Teaching and Industrial experience. Available 


immediately. R. A. Lineberry, 3006 Ruffin Street, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. x 


College Teacher; Age 38, Ph.D. degree. Experienced chemical, 
biological, and psychological sciences. Desires permanent position 
teaching, or director of teaching. Box 368, SCIENCE. 


Directorship or assistant directorship of research, directorship of 
technical development or academic post; eight years’ teaching ex- 
perience (bacteriology) ; four years, research bacteriologist and three 
years, development bacteriology, pharmaceutical industry; for 
further information, please write Science Division, Medical Bureau, 
(Burneice Larson, Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


oe. Colloid Chemist—Electrical Engineer, (B.S. CalTech, 

S. Chemistry, E. E. Stanford). Four years research. Returning 
Ae after one year in India. Desire position utilizing train- 
ing to utmost. c/o 149 W. College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 2/15 


Protozoologist: Ph.D., June. Four years’ teaching experience. 
Sigma Xi. Desires academic i ppenee with opportunity for research. 
Publications. Box 358, SCI 


Radioisotopes: medical applications, radiobiological research, teach- 
ing nk Experienced individual available. Box 372, 


Zoologist: Ph.D., 34. Invertebrate morphology and embryology. 
Experienced teacher of general biology and pre-medical biology. 


Desires teaching and position. Attending Denver meet- 
ings. Box 369, SCIENC 


YOUR ad “a will get RESULTS 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Biochemist for studying bacterial enzymes in connection with a 
blood clotting research program. Box 371, SCIENCE. 


Educational Representative—to contact teachers in medical and 
allied schools, colleges and schools of nursing in Southeast territory, 
comprising states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, with headquarters in 
Atlanta. College graduate 25-30 years old science background and 
teaching experience preferred. This is a full-time, salaried travelling 
~ with all expenses paid. Write P.O. Box 416, Philadelphia "3 
12/ 


Laboratory Assistant—Y oung woman with botany major to do 
fiber analysis, slide preparation, staining, sectioning, etc. in fiber 
microscopy laboratory. Send complete resume o ” personal and 


technical background. The Institute of Paper Chemistry, a“; 
ton, Wisconsin. 12/1 


Pharmaceutical Research: Ph.D. or equivalent, under 35. Re- 


search, product formulation and ordormant. Industrial experi- 
ence preferred. West. Box 352, SCIE 12/ 


Positions Open: 
(a) Physician or Ph.D. in pharmacology, physiology or biology ; 
duties administrative including clinical research; pharmaceutical 
industry; opportunity of becoming medical director; East. (b) 
Industrial hygienist trained in engineering and chemistry; southern 
plant, large industrial company. (c) Biochemist ; preferably Ph.D. ; 

should be experienced in protein metabolism and amino acids; re- 
search group; teaching center; East. (d) Bacteriologist or serolo- 
gist, Ph.D., to supervise blood bank and departments of bacteriology 
and serolog general voluntary hospital, fairly large size; minimum 
$6000 ; Calitornia. (e) Biochemist; preferably Ph. D. but out- 
standin yoo with Master’s degree eligible, to direct depart- 
ment of biochemistry, general voluntary hospital, 400 beds; duties 
would include supervising work of two chemistry technicians; col- 
lege town, 125,000, East. S12-2 Science Division, Medical Bureau, 
(Burneice Larson, Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


FOREIGN TECHNICAL BOOKS 
See 
BRITISH TECHNICAL BOOK EXHIBIT 


at the AAAS Cleveland Meeting—Booth 411 
Write for Catalogue 


STAPLES PRESS, INC. DEPT. S 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17 


Your sets and files of scientific journals 
are needed by our library and institutional customers. Please send 
us lists and description of periodical files you are willing to sell 
at high market prices. J. S. CANNER AND COMPANY, 909 
Boylston Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. tf 


Send us your Lists of tf 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND 


which you have for sale. 
Complete libraries; sets and runs; and single titles are wanted. 


Also please send us your want lists. 
STECHERT-HAFNER, INC., 31 East 10th Street, New York 3. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: 
PERIODICALS 


nd 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
Entire — and smaller collections 
ALTER j. 
125 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 
LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES EASY 


At home learn to speak Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, 
German, Russian, by quick easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for free book today. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 84-W Radio City, New York 20. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL GLASS APPARATUS 


Our glass blowing department is available for special 
scientific and technical glass apparatus made to 
specifications and drawings. Inquiries invited. 
Estimates furnished. 


MACHULGTYT & SON 


g. 
218 East 23rd St. York 10, N. Y. 


Microbiologic Assay @ Amino Acids 
SHANKMAN LABORATORIES @ Proteins | 
2023 S. Santa Fe, L. A. 21, Calif. @ Vitamins 


FOOD RESEARCH 


—— @ RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
2 


@ CONSULTATION 


Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 


—— @ ANALYSES 


for the Food, Drug and Allied Industries 


48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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The MARKET PLACE 


The MARKET PLACE 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


THE PANRAY CORP. 


Researc! ision 
340 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13 


@ Microanalysis (C, H, N, S, Etc.) 
@ Custom Organic Syntheses 

@ Chemotherapeutics 

@ Sponsored Research 


ELECTRONIC —— Equipment designed or built to 


specifications. Inventors, — solicited. E. A, 
K. RESEARCH LABORATORIES Dept. N, Tarrytown, Lp 
York. 12/1 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
New Food Ingredients - New Drugs 
ANIMAL TESTS 


Analyses - Consultation - Research 


LaWall & Harrisson 


Chemists - Pharmacologists Div. $, 1921 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


White SWISS Mice 20c 


Rabbits, Cavies, White Rats, Ducks, Pigeons, Hamsters 
Write + J. E. STOCKER + Ramsey, N. J. 


All Amino Acids (natural, synthetic, unnatural), 
Rare Sugars, Biochemical Products, Reagents, New Pharma- 
ceuticals in stock. Write or phone PLaza 7-8171 for complete 
price list. w 

17 est 60th Street, 
BIOS LABORATORIES, INC. 17 Wet 60th Strecs, 


Cargille CHECK LIST 
of 
Laboratory Aids 


for 
Industrial, Educational and Medical 
Laboratories 


Second Edition Released November 1950 


Write For Your Copy 
Just Ask for Leaflet CK-2-S 


R. P. Cargille 


118 Liberty St. 


ANTHRONE 


NEW REAGENT SPEEDS 
BLOOD SUGAR DETERMINATIONS 


W. Lake St. 


National Biochemical Co. ® 12, Ilinois 


ROGER’ CAMERA TIMER 


for time-lapse cinematography as used in 

many well-known institutions, here and 

abroad, for the study of slow pen 
MICRO-CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 


ROLAB Photo-Science Laboratories 
SANDY HOOK, CONNECTICUT 


* Formerly with Dr. Alexis Carrel. 


CLYCOCYAMINE—Hydroxyproline, | L-Methionine 

INO ACIDS e BIOCHEMI 

$ PRE ee MICROBIOLOGICAL ASSAY MEDIA 
M. CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. 

144 att Hayworth Avenue Los Angeles 36, California 


RHEINBERGS RETICULES 


Established 
MADE IN ENGLAND 1884 


Recently evolved secret processes of high resolution 
photography give accuracy and clarity hitherto un- 
attainable, setting a new standard of perfection. 


Complete list of. 
EYEPIECE & STAGE MICROME on ex 


RHEINBERGS LTD., 57/60 Holborn Viaduct, 


LABORATORY ANIMALS « 


> Mice, Rats, Hamsters, Guinea Pigs, 


nal Rabbits, Cats and Dogs 


MANOR FARMS « 


NEW YORK 
Purity of Strain Guaranteed 


DOGS RATS RABBITS 
LABORATORY ANIMALS CATS PIGEONS HAMSTERS 
Clean healthy well-fed animals MICE POULTRY GUINEA PIGS 


e Guaranteed suitable for your needs. 


Reasonably priced—Dependable service JOHN C. LANDIS + Hagerstown, Md. 


@ RARE 
@ COMMON 
Price list on Request 
e 461 Bloor St., W. 
Toronto, Canada 


STAINS 


STARKMAN Biological Laboratory 


“Your animal is half the experiment” 


SWISS ALBINO MICE 
ALBINO-W RATS 


P. O. BOX 331 
albino farms ©®* RED BANK, N. J 


December 8, 1950 


NEW MONOMERS 
Styrenes: p- and m-Nitro-; 2-,4- and a-Chloro-; 4-Methoxy- 
Vinyl Esters: Acids; Vinyl Halides 
Allyl Esters: Mono-Acids, Ce-Cs Di-acids 
Ethylenimines: N-Alkyl-, 2,2- Dimethyl-, 2-Methyl 
Over 200 other Monomers Write for List A-3 


MONOMER-POLYMER, ae. 


3430 W. Henderson St. hicago 18, ti. 


automatic Washers 


for Pipettes Animal Cages Laboratory Glassware 


Please state your we 


HEINICKE Instrument Corp. 218 
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... for a Sctentist 


AAAS journals make a present which scientists will treasure through- 


out the year. 


($8.00 to Canada, $8.50 to overseas) 
THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY gift subscription ........... $7.50 


A.A.A.S. 
1515 Mass. Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Enclosed find my check for $ Please send 


a gift card in my name and enter a 1951 subscrip- 
tion to 


(please check V) [7 Science [j The Scientific Monthly 


A gift card will be sent in all cases. 
will receive a sample copy together with the gift card. 


Rates for subscriptions connected with AAAS membership furnished upon request. 


For: 


New subscribers 


3S SE PEPE 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


RESA was recently established by Sigma Xi with the 
generous assistance of Dr. William Procter “to encourage 
original investigation in science, pure and applied.” 
Branches and clubs are organized in industrial, govern- 
mental and educational laboratories for recognition of re- 
search ability by election to membership and for fellowship 
and discussion among the investigators in various divisions 
of science and engineering. Other membership advantages 
include the national lectureships and subscriptions to the 
American Scientist. A program of Grants-in-Aid for worthy 
research projects is also maintained. The RESA insignia 
are acquiring in the general research fields the standing 
which the Sigma Xi key has long held among university 
scientists. 

Qualified research workers may be elected to RESA by 
local branches or by the Governing Board of the Society 
and Sigma Xi members or associate members may join 
RESA by registration. The membership list is growing 
rapidly. 

The third annual convention of RESA will be held in the 
Otis Room, Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, at 4:00 P.M. on 
December 29, 1950. 


For additional information and application blanks for 
individual or group membership write: 
Donald B. Prentice, Director 


54 Hillhouse Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 

Chairman’ George A. Stetson, New York, N. Y. 

gy Elect Karl T. Compton, Cambridge, 
ass. 

Director Donald B. Prentice, New Haven, Conn. 

Treasurer George A. Baitsell, New Haven, Conn. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
George A. 


tsell 
Gotgate — of Biology, Yale University. New Haven, 
Conn. 
W. Barker 
resident, Research Corporation. New York, N. Y. 
Wallace R. Brode 
Associate Director, National Bureau of Standards. 
ington, D. C. 
W. V. Houston 
President, Rice Institute. 
Minor C. K. Jo: 


n 
Esso Research Laboratories. 


Wash- 


Houston, Texas. 
Linden, N. J. 


Comp. B. Pegram 
Adviser og the President, Columbia University. New 
York, N. Y. 
Donald B. Prentice 
Formerly President, 
aven, Conn. 
William Procter 
Mt. Desert Region Survey. Bar Harbor, Maine. 
A. Stetson 
Editor of Publications, AS.M.E. New York, N. Y. 
Cc. G. Suits 
Vice President in ghange of Research, General Electric 
Co. Schenectady, N. 
William E. Vaughan 
Shell Development Company. Emeryville, Calif. 
Edward R. Weidlein 
Director, Mellon | Institute. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. New 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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new McGRAW-HILL books 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


By Joun C. Waker, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill Publications in the Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 699 pages, $7.50 
Planned as a basic introduction to the field of plant pathology, this text treats the causal organ- 
ism of each fungus disease in considerable detail. Arrangement is logical and proceeds from the 
non-parasitic to the parasitic, the latter progressing from the simpler forms like bacteria to the 
parasitic higher plants and nematodes. Virus diseases are treated next, and general chapters on 
environment, host-parasite relations, and control follow. 


THE INVERTEBRATES: Platyhelminthes and Rhynchocoela. Volume II 


By Lissre H. Hyman, American Museum of Natural History, New York. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in the Zoological Sciences. In press, $9.00 
Here is a book that presents a more complete, detailed, and modernized account of the anatomy, 
embryology, ecology, and physiology of the groups treated than is to be found in the usual text- 
book of zoology. Not intended to be a text, the book is rather a treatise for advanced students 
and teachers of zoology. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


By Bernarpo A. Hovussay, M.D.; Juan T. Lewis, M.D.; Oscar Ortas, M.D.; Epvarpo 
Braun MENENDEZ, M.D.; Enrique Hue, M.D.; Viremio G. Foeuia, M.D.; and Luis F. 
LeLor, M.D. Ready in January. 
Already extremely successful and professionally acclaimed in foreign editions, this exceptional 
work covers the whole field of human physiology. Apart from its over-all excellence, the 
study is particularly noteworthy in its treatment of internal secretions, based upon the authors’ 
original research. 


GUIDE TO GEOLOGIC LITERATURE 
By Ricuarp M. Peart, Colorado College. In press 


A guidebook to the extensive and complex world-literature of geology, its subdivisions, and its 
related fields. It includes all published literature in every language, from the earliest dates to 
current material of vital significance. It is not a subject directory but, rather, a detailed overall 
guide to the available types of geologic literature. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK cCO., ING. 


WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, 
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SPENCER 


MICROTOME AT LOW COST 


Mention ‘Microtome’ and you think of AO Spencer... a 
name synonymous with utmost precision in section cutting 
instruments for half a century... a name closely associated 
with the latest developments in ultra-thin sectioning. 


Several AO Spencer Microtomes are especially designed 
to meet the needs of educators. Offering maximum precision 
at lowest cost, they permit students to cut sections easily 
and accurately. 


No. 810 ROTARY 
MICROTOME 


—an instrument with 
automatic feed mech- 
anism for rapid, uni- 
form serial sectioning. 
Price $292 complete 
with 110 mm knife 
back and handle. 


No. 900 TABLE MICROTOME 


—a low priced model for cutting uniform 
sections by hand. Price $47. 


For details write Dept. M2. 


American @ Optical 


company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION ©» BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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